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I  have  been  asked,  many  times,  to  write 
of  the  many,  many,  things  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  my  long  life,  and  to  give  the  history 
of  my  family  as  far  as  I  know  it,  but  I  hesi¬ 
tated  about  doing  so  for  fear  it  would  not 
prove  of  interest  to  others;  but  just  lately  one 
of  my  children  has  begged  me  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  with  many  doubts,  I  will  try  to 
relate  some  of  the  things  I  hope  will  prove  of 
interest. 

The  darkness  gathers  in  the  valleys  fast, 

The  shadows  deepen,  and  the  day  is  past ; 

Only  upon  the  hills  that  frame  the  sky 
A  shaft  of  sunshine  still  delights  the  eye. 

So  in  my  life  the  day  is  past  and  gone ; 

The  sunshine  fades  where  once  it  brightly  shone, 
Until  I  lift  my  eyes  unto  the  hills, 

Then,  Lord,  Thy  radiance  all  my  being  fills. 

So  on  thy  hills,  O  Lord,  I  fix  my  gaze — 

My  source  of  strength  in  these  declining  days — 
For  if  at  evening  thus  Thou  givest  light 
How  sweet  the  slumber  of  the  coming  night! 

— Ethel bert  D.  Warfield. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mauran  Rhodes 
Taken  on  their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary 

January  5th,  1921 
Santa  Barbara,  California 


Xhe  writing  of  this  book  has  been  made 
possible  bv  the  collaboration  of  mv  hus¬ 
band,  |ames  Mauran  Rhodes,  and  mv  sons, 
Charles  Borie  Rhodes  and  Lawrence  Mauran 
Rhodes. 


Santa  Barbara ,  California 
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CHAPTER  I 


I  FIND  it  best,  in  starting  this  little  history, 
to  begin  by  telling  you  about  my  father’s 
mother,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Borie  fam¬ 
ily  in  my  early  days,  and  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  from  an  article  written  after 
her  death  by  her  son-in-law,  Dr.  William  V. 
Keating : 

“Another  link  that  bound  us  to  the  past 
has  gone  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  J.  J.  Borie. 
She  was  one  of  the  few  that  still  remain,  of 
these  whose  lives  are  almost  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  our  republic.  Born  in  the  Island 
of  San  Domingo,  in  the  year  1789,  daughter 
of  a  rich  French  planter,  she  seemed  destined 
to  pass  a  quiet  life  in  that  lovely  and  secluded 
spot,  but  the  tranquility  of  her  early  days  was 
broken  into  by  the  great  revolution  in  that  ill- 
fated  island  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  change 
her  happy  life  to  one  of  poverty,  and  immin¬ 
ent  peril.  Her  father,  dying  amid  the  fearful 
scenes,  which  were  being  enacted,  the  whole 
charge  of  a  numerous  family  devolved  upon 
a  frail  and  inexperienced  mother,  whose  in¬ 
domitable  courage,  however,  bore  herself 
and  children  through  scenes  such  as  few  have 
ever  witnessed,  to  the  shores  of  America. 
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Landing  in  Philadelphia,  they  made  it 
their  home.  Here  the  young,  and  accom¬ 
plished  Miss  Be-auveau,  by  her  beauty  and 
attractions,  and  by  the  loveliness  of  her  char¬ 
acter,  gained  the  affections  of  Mr.  John  Borie, 
a  rich  and  respectable  merchant  then  residing 
in  our  city,  t  hey  were  married  in  the  year 
1809.  This  event  for  her  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  career  of  usefulness,  which  only  ter¬ 
minated  with  her  death. 

For  years  the  course  of  her  tranquil  life 
knew  no  mar  to  its  happiness.  Young  as  she 
was,  she  became  the  center  of  a  large  and  -ad¬ 
miring  circle.  Her  friendship  was  eagerly 
sought  from  every  quarter  and  returned  with, 
a  warmth  no  less  sincere.  With  a  generosity 
that  knew  no  bounds,  she  endeared  herself  to 
the  suffering  poor,  and  thus  extracted  from 
them  a  veneration  which  followed  her  to  the 
very  grave.  A  sad  day,  however,  -arrived 
when  her  devoted  husband  was  taken  from 
her.  He  died  while  she  was  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him.  But 
hers  was  not  destined  to  be  a  troubled  life. 
A  few  deep  sorrows,  and  its  pain  was  over, 
calm  and  content  supplying  its  place.  God 
had  blessed  her  with  many  children,  whose 
love  -and  devotion  supplied  in  a  measure  the 
place  of  her  dear  one  she  had  lost.  Advanc¬ 
ing  age  saw  those  children  grown  into  mature 
years,  happy  in  the  possession  of  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  so  eminently  adorned  her  own 
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character.  Her  daughters  comfortably  settled 
in  happy  homes; — her  sons  arrived  at  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  respected  manhood,  surrounded  by 
all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  could  af¬ 
ford.  Comparatively  few  of  her  numerous 
offsprings  preceded  her  to  the  grave;  many 
were  spared  to  comfort  her  declining  years, 
and  to  ward  off,  bv  their  devoted  care  and  at- 
tention,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age. 

Her  character  retained  all  its  loveliness 
to  the  very  end.  A  constant  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  others,  even  to  the 
neglect  of  her  own,  won  all  hearts.  She  had 
a  good  word  for  everyone,  and  all  felt  in  her 
presence  that  glow  of  satisfaction  which  is 
engendered  by  the  sympathy  of  a  warm 
friend.  In  her  death  the  Catholic  Church  of 
this  city  especially  suffers  a  great  loss.  Ever 
ready  to  extend  her  aid,  she  contributed 
much  towards  assisting  the  progress  of  relig¬ 
ion;  and  no  new  project  in  aid  of  the  Church, 
or  its  children,  ever  came  to  her  for  encour¬ 
agement  without  receiving  her  bountiful  aid 
and  support.  Truly  did  she  make  use  of  the 
gifts  of  the  Lord  to  advantage. 

Her  death,  so  peaceful  and  calm,  was  a 
fit  ending  to  so  beautiful  a  life.  With  a  sweet 
prayer  upon  her  lips  she  passed  from  earth 
and  suffering  to  her  eternal  home.  Of  the 
deep  and  poignant  grief  her  loss  has  occa¬ 
sioned,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  Who,  indeed, 
could  picture  the  woe  of  that  darling  sister, 
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who  accompanied  her  through  all  the  trials 
of  her  early  youth,  and  who  afterwards 
shared  with  her  the  comforts  of  her  home  for 
upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century — now 
left  desolate,  while  the  very  idol  of  her  exis¬ 
tence  has  dissappeard  forever; — of  the  lov¬ 
ing  daughter  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in 
ministering  to  her  every  want; — or  of  that 
devoted  son,  who  for  more  than  sixty  long 
years  basked  in  the  sunlight  of  that  mother’s 
love,  and  delighted  in  the  sweet  influence  she 
was  wont  to  exert  over  him.  Into  the  sacred 
presence  of  such  sorrow  we  dare  not  intrude. 
Rather  would  we  stand  apart  among  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  those  who,  though  laying  no  claim 
to  that  kindly  glance  of  affection,  neverthe¬ 
less  enjoyed  the  very  fullness  of  it;  and  while 
deploring  the  sad  loss  we  have  sustained  in 
being  deprived  of  her  benign  presence,  vet 
bless  God  that  the  deepening  shadows  of  that 
long  evening  of  life  should  have  fallen  so 
softly  and  sweetly,  so  to  deprive  death  of  all 
its  terrors,  and  liken  it  to  the  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful  repose  which  follows  the  labors  of  a  well 
spent  day." 

The  devoted  sister  spoken  of  was  my 
Aunt  Emily  Rainoldi.  She  told  me  tales  of 
the  dreadful  things  that  happened  during 
that  terrible  revolution. 

Her  oldest  sister,  Susanne,  who  was  very 
beautiful,  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  hotel  one 
evening  by  French  officers  at  Cape  Francois, 
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San  Domingo.  For  some  reason,  at  the  last 
minute  she  was  prevented  from  going.  The 
next  morning  it  was  found  that  every  French 
person  at  that  dinner  had  been  murdered, 
and  the  balcony,  on  the  front  of  the  hotel, 
had  every  post  adorned  with  a  head  of  a 
French  officer.  My  aunt  Emily  told  me 
they  all  saw  this  terrible  sight,  so  they  all 
took  passage  on  the  last  boat  leaving  the 
fort  for  New  York.  She  told  me  thev  had  to 
leave  so  secretly  that  thev  dined  as  usual,  in 
their  evening  clothes,  silver  on  the  table,  and 
everything  as  usual,  so  as  to  deceive  the  ser¬ 
vants.  After  dinner  thev  went  out  of  doors 
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as  if  for  a  little  walk,  and  quietly  went  on 
board  a  sailing  vessel,  leaving  their  silver  and 
all  their  valuable  things  behind  them.  They 
were  the  very  last  people  to  leave  the  island. 

My  great  grandfather  died,  I  am  told, 
in  1802,  so  his  wife  and  children  made  that 
terrible  journey  alone.  They  endured  untold 
hardships.  My  Aunt  Emily  told  me  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  some  hardtack  crackers 
they  found  in  old  barrels.  They  were  mouldy 
and  alive  and  they  had  to  mash  them  to  be 
able  to  eat  them.  They  suffered  greatly  with 
the  cold  as  they  took  no  warm  wraps  with 
them.  They  were  six  weeks  making  that  ter¬ 
rible  voyage.  They  landed  in  New  York  and 
went  on  to  Philadelphia.  That  was  in  1802. 

They  were  entirely  without  funds  as 
they  had  left  everything  they  owned  behind 
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them,  so  my  great  grandmother  decided  to 
take  lodgers.  Among  them  was  Jean  Joseph 
Borie,  who  married  my  dear  “Bonne 
Woman”.  They  had  13  children.  I  am  -al¬ 
ways  told  my  grandfather  dearly  loved  his 
children,  that  he  insisted  on  having  them  all 
at  table  with  him  during  meals,  even  the 
very  youngest  he  would  tie  in  a  high  chair, 
and  have  it  along  side  of  him.  He  always 
called  my  grandmother  “Bonne  Maman”. 
She  was  the  head  of  the  family,  and  every¬ 
one  rallied  around  her.  Every  morning  her 
sons  would  call  on  her  before  going  to  their 
offices,  and  every  Thursday  evening  all  the 
immediate  family  would  go  to  her  house  for 
supper.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  twenty-five 
seated  at  the  long  supper  table.  These  even¬ 
ings  stand  out  in  my  memory  as  some  of  the 
happiest  in  my  life. 

The  Borie  family,  in  my  early  days, 
were  a  most  united,  devoted  family.  Not  only 
did  we  all  meet  together  on  Thursday  even¬ 
ings,  but  every  Sunday  evening  we  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  supper  at  my  Uncle  Adolph 
E.  Borie’s  house. 

Our  summer  home  was  on  the  bank  of 
the  Delaware  River,  between  Torresdale  and 
Andalusia,  Pa.  It  was  named  “The  Dell”  and 
belonged,  jointly,  to  my  grandmother,  and 
her  two  sons,  Adolph  Edward  Borie  and  my 
father,  Charles  Louis  Borie.  My  grand¬ 
mother’s  family  consisted  of  my  Uncle  Henry 
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P.  Borie,  my  Aunt  Josephine  Borie,  and  my 
grandmother’s  sister,  Mrs.  Emily  Rainoldi. 

My  l  ,'ncle  Adolph  and  his  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth  McKeen,  comprised  their  family.  They 
had  no  children.  My  father  and  mother’s 
family  consisted  of  my  sister,  Elizabeth 
McKean  Borie,  my  brother,  Beauveau  Borie, 
my  sister,  Sarah  Clementina  Borie,  and  my¬ 
self.  You  will  see  we  made  a  very  large 
family.  My  dear  Aunt  Lizzie  kept  house — 
she  attended  to  everything.  She  was  the  most 
wonderful  housekeeper — always  pleasant,  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  make  people  happy  and  con¬ 
tented.  Those  summers  stand  forth  in  mv 
memory  as  being  the  very  happiest  ‘‘home 
life”  any  family  could  have.  They  were 
peaceful,  happy  days  we  passed  there. 

“They  are  slipping  away,  those  sweet,  swift  years 
Like  a  leaf  in  the  current  cast. 

With  never  a  break  in  their  rapid  flow, 

We  watch  them  as  one  by  one  they  go,  into  the 
beautiful  past.” 
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CHAPTER  II 


DEAR  “Bonnie  Maman”,  as  a  young  child  I 
loved  her  dearly.  I  never  heard  her  say  a 
cross  word,  and  she  was  always  ready  to  hear 
ones  troubles,  and  try  to  smooth  them  over. 
She  always  had  a  smile  for  me.  She  often  said 
“I  always  wanted  a  blue  eyed  baby,  and  mine 
all  had  brown  eyes”  and  then  she  would 
laugh  and  say  “Perhaps  that  is  why  I  love 
you — for  your  blue  eyes”,  and  then  she  would 
laugh.  She  was  full  of  fun.  She  used  to  tell 
me  I  reminded  her  of  a  dear  friend  who  was 
very  beautiful  and  them  she  would  laugh, 
and  wink  her  eye,  and  add.  “You  know  you 
can  look  like  a  person  even  if  you  are  not  so 
pretty.”  Aunt  Emily  Rainoldi  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  woman.  She  really  “brought  up”  her 
sister’s  children,  and  “Bonne  Maman”  was 
very  glad  to  have  her  do  so  because  Aunt 
Emily’s  husband,  who  was  a  sea  Captain, 
sailed,  for  the  last  time  (for  he  promised  to 
give  up  the  sea)  just  six  weeks  after  Aunt 
Emily  married  him,  and  he  was  never  heard 
of.  His  ship  must  have  been  lost  with  all  on 
board,  for  no  trace  of  it  was  ever  found.  For 
years  she  never  gave  up  the  hope  that  her 
husband  would  return.  She  devoted  herself  to 
her  sister’s  children.  My  first  remembrance 
of  her  was  from  our  living  in  the  same  house 
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every  summer.  She  used  to  make  the  most 
delicious  cakes,  and  allowed  me  to  help  her. 
I  just  loved  to  beat  eggs  and  butter  the  tins, 
and  I  looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  days  on  which  she  baked  cake.  She 
taught  me  to  sew  and  to  crochet  and  to  knit. 
She  could  knit  the  most  beautiful  stitches  I 
ever  saw.  How  she  ever  had  the  patience  to 
teach  me  all  she  did  is  a  constant  wonder  to 
me.  She  taught  me  how  to  do  “tatting",  also 
how  to  make  “nets”,  for  I  remember  at  one 
time  I  had  a  perfect  passion  for  making  nets. 
I  made  nets  for  every  one  to  put  on  their 
hair,  and  I  made  nets  for  fishing,  and  many 
•a  fish  I  caught  in  them,  too.  I  must  have  been 
a  curious  little  girl.  I  am  sure  I  must  have 
caused  my  parents  lots  of  trouble,  for  I  was 
never  still  from  morning  till  night.  I  never 
liked  dolls.  I  used  to  say,  “They  are  so 
stupid,  so  uninteresting.  They  never  talk,  or 
move,  or  speak."  But  I  loved  animals  de¬ 
votedly,  and  the  smaller  and  more  helpless 
they  were  the  more  I  loved  them.  One  day  a 
large  tree  blew  down  at  “The  Dell”  during 
a  storm,  and  a  nest  containing  young  flying 
squirrels  fell  out  of  it.  I  took  the  baby  squir¬ 
rels — there  were  four — and  I  fed  them  with 
a  dropper  and  they  lived.  I  tied  strings  to 
their  feet  and  they  used  to  sleep  down  my 
neck  and  down  my  sleeves. 

Even  as  a  very  young  child  I  loved  flow¬ 
ers.  I  used  to  torment  the  gardener,  “John 
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Rigger”,  by  insisting  on  planting  seeds  and 
plants  that  I  would  dig  up  in  the  woods.  I,  at 
one  time,  made  a  collection  of  turtle  eggs  and 
snake  eggs.  I  remember  once  I  put  some  of 
these  eggs  on  cotton  over  the  range  in  the 
kitchen.  The  cook  did  not  know  when  I  did 
this,  and  the  eggs  hatched  out  and  many 
young  snakes  appeared.  There  was  some  ex¬ 
citement  in  that  kitchen  then! 

I  used  to  lie  on  my  stomach  on  the  edge 
of  the  pond  many  an  hour  with  a  little  net 
and  pull  in  small  sun  fish,  tad  poles,  and  baby 
cat  fish,  any  small  thing  I  could  get,  and  I 
would  take  them  to  the  house  and  put  them 
in  bowls  or  jars.  I  dearly  loved  all  small  ani¬ 
mate  things.  A  baby  was  always  a  most  ador¬ 
able  thing  to  me.  I  was  forever  asking  people 
to  let  me  hold  their  babies,— I  would  sit  for 
hours  if  I  could  hold  a  baby  on  my  lap.  As 
for  fishing,  I  tormented  our  poor  cook  by 
bringing  her  small  fish  to  cook,  and  she  al¬ 
ways  made  me  clean  them  myself.  Many  a 
cat  fish  or  eel  I  skinned!!!  As  I  grew  older 
I  had  a  small  donkey.  That  poor  beast,  called 
‘‘Dan”,  certainly  had  a  hard  life.  I  used  to 
wash  its  face  and  brush  it  and  work  over  it 
and  spend  many  hours  in  the  stable.  I  had  a 
cart  for  him  in  which  I  used  to  ride  and  take 
our  neighbor  children.  Generally,  when  I 
wished  to  make  the  best  impression  on  visi¬ 
tors  or  people  passing,  ‘‘Dan”  would  surely 
lie  down  and  refuse  to  move.  It  must  have 
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been  a  funny  sight  to  see  me,  a  short,  fat  little 
girl,  pulling  and  kicking  and  tormenting  that 
poor  donkey  to  make  him  get  up  and  con¬ 
tinue  our  ride!!!  I  had  a  saddle  for  him  and 
used  to  ride  him,  but  as  he  sometimes  would 
lie  down  and  pitch  me  over  his  head,  I  did 
not  ride  him  very  often.  I  used  to  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  my  brother's  horse,  but  1  was 
considered  too  young,  so  I  used  to  ride  the 
old  cart  horse,  over  twenty  years  old,  bare 
back  around  the  place.  My  father  once 
caught  me  trying  to  make  him  jump  the 
fence  in  our  orchard,  and  after  that  I  was 
not  -allowed  to  ride  him.  "YV  hy  I  was  not 
killed  I  will  never  know. 

Later  on,  I  read  a  lot.  I  began  with 
Cooper's  novels.  My  favorite  was  “The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans",  and  I  used  to  climb  up  a 
tree,  taking  my  book  with  me  and  read  for 
hours — would  entirely  forget  lunch  time. 
Later  I  read  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  works,  then 
Bulmer's,  and  even  as  a  child  of  ten  and 
twelve  years  I  never  wanted  to  put  down  a 
book.  Once  I  began,  I  read  until  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  finished,  and  to  this  day  that  is  the  way 
I  read  books. 

When  I  was  about  fourteen  years  old  I  • 
was  most  anxious  to  wear  long  dresses  and 
was  not  allowed  to  do  so.  So,  one  day  when 
everyone  was  out  I  put  on  a  long  trailing 
dress  of  my  sister  Lizzie's,  a  plaid  woolen 
dress,  purple  and  white,  large  plaids,  and 
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walked  up  Walnut  Street,  trailing  this  dress 
through  the  streets  and  over  the  gutters, 
never  once  holding  it  up.  I  was  so  proud  and 
pleased  to  look  so  grown  up,  but  when  I  re¬ 
turned  home  this  poor  dress  in  rags  around 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  mud  and  dirt 
inches  deep,  I  certainly  got  a  most  deserved 
punishment.  As  I  remember  my  childhood 
days  I  was  nearly  always  being  punished  for 
something.  You  see,  my  older  sister,  Lizzie, 
kept  house  for  my  mother,  was  a  very  good 
painstaking  daughter,  had  an  allowance  of 
per  own,  and  kept  a  strict  account  of  it,  which 
she  showed  my  father  every  month.  My 
brother  was  the  only  boy.  My  sister,  Sallie, 
was  a  great  pet,  and  I  was  just  a  “fat  jolly 
girl”.  No  one  paid  much  attention  to  me  ex¬ 
cept  Aunt  Lizzie  Borie. 

I  want  to  explain  here  just  why  I  had 
such  great  love  and  devotion  for  my  dear 
Aunt  Lizzie  Borie,  my  Uncle  Adolph  Borie’s 
wife.  He  and  my  father  were  brothers,  and 
my  mother  and  Aunt  Lizzie  were  sisters. 
Here  was  a  double  relationship.  I  was  born 
in  Uncle  Adolph’s  house,  1025  Spruce,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  My  father,  having  had  a  dishonest 
bookkeeper,  met  with  loss  of  fortune,  -and 
went  to  live  with  Uncle  Adolph  and  Aunt 
Lizzie.  We  all  lived  with  them  some  years, 
and  later  when  we  moved  into  my  father’s 
house  at  1008  Spruce  Street,  I  always  loved 
to  go  over  to  sit  with  Aunt  Lizzie.  All  my 
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life  she  had  my  dresses  made  in  her  house  by 
her  maid  and  seamstress.  Even  my  trousseau 
and  my  wedding  dress  Aunt  Lizzie  had  made 
for  me.  When  I  married,  she  sent  her  own 
maid  to  live  with  us,  as  she  said  “to  take  care 
of  me”.  If  she  ever  heard  me  wish  for  any 
special  thing  she  was  sure  to  buy  it  for  me. 
Every  Christmas,  besides  lovely  presents,  she 
used  to  give  me  a  large  check,  saying  “Just 
get  yourself  something  nice,  dear  .  I  dearly 
loved  her  and  have  always  held  her  up  as  a 
model.  I  find  myself  always,  even  to  this  late 
day,  trying  to  keep  house  or  do  things  just 
“like  Aunt  Lizzie  used  to  do”.  I  find  that  all 
my  young  married  days  were  passed  trying  to 
copy  my  dear  Aunt  Lizzie. 
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CHAPTER  III 


I  WAS  not  a  good  student  at  school,  but  1 
had  a  wonderful  memory  and  could  recite 
a  lesson  word  for  word  by  reading  it  over 
once.  If  I  happened  to  love  a  certain  study 
I  always  knew  my  lesson.  If  I  especially 
liked  a  certain  teacher  I  always  knew  my 
lesson  for  her.  But  I  was  not  a  good  student. 
My  sister,  Lizzie,  was  seven  years  older  than 
I  was  and  was  fond  of  going  out  to  parties 
•and  balls.  It  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures 
to  fix  her  hair  for  her  and  help  her  to  dress. 
I  left  school  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  still 
kept  up  my  music  lessons.  I  played  well  and 
should  have  kept  up  my  music,  but  things  be¬ 
gan  to  happen  fast  the  summer  I  left  school!! 

I  was  invited  to  go  to  New  Haven  in 
June  to  the  Yale  Commencement  to  stay  with 
Miss  Caroline  Wells.  Her  mother,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Wells,  invited  me.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Brown  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Lardner  Brown, -a  lifelong  friend 
and  neighbor  of  mine,  was  to  graduate.  That 
was  in  June,  1869. 

I  found  on  arrival  there  another  guest, 
Miss  Bessie  Rhodes  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Her  mother  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Wells.  We  shared  a  'room  together,  and 
while  dressing  for  dinner  Mrs.  Wells  knocked 
on  our  door  and  said,  “Bessie,  here  is  your 
brother,  Jimmie  Rhodes”.  Bessie  rushed  to 
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the  door,  put  her  arm  out  and  said,  “Hello 
Jimbo”,  and  he  said,  ‘'Hello  Bessie”.  Then 
I  went  to  the  door  and  put  my  hand  out.  He 
turned  to  Mrs.  Wells  and  said,  “Who  is 
that?”  She  said,  “Miss  Emily  Borie”  and  we 
shook  hands  and  then  closed  the  door. 

Two  years  before  this,  when  I  was  only 
sixteen,  I  had  gone  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  sister,  Lizzie,  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Field.  At  that  time, 
Miss  Gussie  Rhodes  came  to  take  my  sister, 
Lizzie,  for  a  ride,  and  I  was  allowed  to  go 
with  them.  Her  brother,  Jim  Rhodes,  was 
driving,  and  I  sat  along  side  of  him,  so  I 
really  had  met  him  before  I  put  my  arm  out 
to  shake  hands  with  him  at  Mrs.  Wells.  At 
dinner  I  was  given  a  seat  next  to  the  man — 
or  should  I  say  boy?  (he  was  only  twenty)  — 
who  later  I  married.  I  would  never  dare  to 
put  on  paper  the  way  we  behaved  on  that 
visit !!!We  were  together  morning,  noon  and 
evening.  We  danced  every  dance  together — 
we  had  our  picture  taken  together  (-a  tin 
type),  I  holding  his  arm.  We  sat  on  the 
porch  in  the  moonlight  listening  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  singing,  and  I  never  could  just  remem¬ 
ber  what  all  we  did  on  that  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  visit!!! 

It  was  the  only  time  in  all  my  life  I 
was  ever  in  New  Haven  and  I  stayed  just 
one  week.  It  was  the  only  time  my  darling 
husband  was  ever  in  New  Haven  and  he  only 
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stayed  three  days.  In  that  short  time  was 
started  our  love  for  each  other  that  has  lasted 
all  these  fifty  four  years.  Certainly  the  ways 
of  Providence  are  wonderful  and  God  has 
been  very  good  to  us.  After  our  visit  we 
wrote  to  each  other.  The  following  August 
I  went  with  my  father  and  mother  to  visit 
xMr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Brown  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  I  met  Jim  Rhodes  again.  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  of  the  sons  of  the  “Browns”  told  my 
father  one  afternoon,  “If  you  want  Miss 
Emily,  I  just  saw  her  on  the  porch  at  Mr. 
Rhodes’  house  in  the  hammock  with  young 
Mr.  Rhodes”,  and  that  was  true.  He  was 
studying  to  pass  his  exams  at  college,  and  I 
evidently  thought  I  could  help  him  by  sitting 
in  the  hammock  with  him!! 

My  uncle  Adolph  E.  Borie  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Grant  at 
this  time  and  took  me  with  him  to  visit  the 
different  Navy  Yards.  We  went  on  a  boat 
called  the  “Tallapoosa”,  and  Miss  Minnie 
Sherman,  a  daughter  of  General  Sherman, 
and  Miss  Sallie  Lyon,  a  niece  of  Admiral 
Alden,  went  with  us.  I  got  as  far  -as  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard  when  I  decided  I 
wanted  to  return  to  Newport.  You  see,  I  had 
promised  to  dance  the  German  with  Jim 
Rhodes  at  Mrs.  Van  Rensalaers,  and  J  just 
had  to  return  to  Newport!!! 

“Oh!  Happy  days  when  we  were  young, 

Happy  days,  so  full  of  fun.” 
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CHAPTER  IV 


HAT  fall  my  Uncle  Adolph  and  his  wife, 


my  dear  Aunt  Lizzie,  were  invited  by 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  to 
visit  them  at  the  White  House,  W  ashington, 
D.  C.,  and  I  was  invited  to  go  along  with 
them.  They  having  no  children  of  their  own, 
often  took  me  around  with  them.  At  this  time 
my  Uncle  and  President  Grant  were  devoted 
to  each  other.  The  President  had  a  pass  key 
to  my  Lncle’s  house  at  1025  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  whenever  tired  and  he 
wished  to  rest,  the  President  used  to  appear 
at  my  Uncle’s  house.  They  often  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  coming  until  on  returning  home 
they  would  find  the  President’s  room  occu¬ 
pied.  He  was  always  a  welcome  guest.  On 
these  visits  the  President  would  not  leave  the 
house,  no  one  knew  of  his  presence  there  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  intimate  friends  my  Uncle 
would  invite  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  my  father,  my  husband,  my  brother, 
and  mv  brother-in-law,  John  T.  Lewis,  Jr. 
were  the  only  ones  that  knew  the  President 
was  in  Philadelphia.  After  restine  a  few 
davs,  the  President  would  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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My  visit  to  the  White  House  was  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1869.  The  White  H  ouse  seemed  to  me 
a  most  wonderful  place.  Such  large  rooms 
I  had  never  seen.  The  President  and  Airs. 
Grant  welcomed  us  like  old  friends.  I  was 
most  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  a  terribly  busy  man — at  the  beck 
and  call  of  Committees  and  important  per¬ 
sonages  who  insisted  on  seeing  the  President. 
I  remember  one  evening  at  dinner  I  sat  next 
to  the  President  and  he  had  been  called  away 
from  his  dinner  twice  to  see  people  who  in¬ 
sisted  on  seeing  him.  When  he  returned,  he 
said  to  me,  “Miss  Borie,  do  not  wish  your 
greatest  enemy  to  be  President  of  the  L  nited 
States.”  It  is  a  position  where  you  try  your 
best  to  please  everyone  -and  never  can  do  so. 

Every  Thursday  afternoon  was  “recep¬ 
tion  days  ’,  when  everyone,  no  matter  what 
color  or  station  in  life,  could  call  and  shake 
hands  with  the  President,  so  we  all  stood  up 
near  the  President.  We  spoke  to  and  shook 
hands  with  each  one  as  they  passed  and  there 
was  certainly  some  queer  looking  people.  A 
beggar  in  rags  would  be  followed  by  a  lady 
beautifully  dressed,  then  would  come  a  little 
colored  boy,  then  a  gentleman  in  the  latest 
fashion,  followed  by  a  workman  in  overalls. 
I  remember  the  lady  who  stood  next  to  me 
said  to  me,  “Stop  that  grin.  You  look  just 
like  the  Cheshire  cats”,  and  I  realized  that 
people  came  to  shake  my  hand  so  quickly 
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that  I  had  never  ceased  to  smile.  However, 
I  was  very  much  hurt  at  being  told  so 
to  “stop  smiling  ",  and  to  this  day  I  remember 
that  lady  as  a  very  rude  person!  When  the 
reception  was  over  our  arms  ached  and  the 
white  glove  on  my  right  hand  had  become 
absolutely  black.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the 
President.  It  is  no  joke  to  stand  up  and  shake 
hands  with  people,  steadily,  for  two  hours. 
My  visit  was  a  steady  round  of  gaiety.  I  was 
invited  to  lunches,  afternoon  teas,  dinners, 
and  dances.  Mrs.  Bellknap,  the  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  was  very  kind  in  taking  me 
to  the  balls. 

After  staying  a  week  at  the  White  House 
I  went  to  stay  a  few  days  with  Minnie  Sher¬ 
man,  the  oldest  daughter  of  General  Sherman, 
and  they  all  were  so  kind,  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  my  visit.  I  went  to  Annapolis  to 
stay  over  night  with  Admiral  Porter,  his 
wife,  and  daughter,  Lizzie  Porter.  They 
were  giving  a  German.  There  was  dancing 
in  two  rooms.  Mrs.  Porter  led  one  German, 
and  her  daughter,  Lizzie,  led  the  other.  I 
remember  we  danced  all  night  and  never 
went  to  bed  until  7 :00  A.  M.  As  I  was  the 
niece  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  everyone 
was  awfullv  nice  to  me. 

m/ 

Just  here  I  would  like  to  say  that  when 
I  first  came  to  live  in  Santa  Barbara,  I  met 
Commodore  Bull  and  his  wife.  The  Commo- 
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dore  said  to  me,  “Were  you  not  Miss  Emily 
Borie  before  your  marriage?”  I  said,  “Yes,  I 
was”,  and  he  said,  “You  may  not  remember, 
but  you  danced  your  first  German  with  me 
at  Annapolis  at  Admiral  Porter’s  in  January, 
1870.”  Surely,  it  is  needless  to  say,  I  had  not 
remembered  who  I  danced  with,  I  met  so 
many  that  night.  The  world  is  small  after  all! 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  met  Miss 
Kate  Stoughton.  She  was  one  of  the  greatest 
“belles”  in  Washington  that  winter.  She  af¬ 
terwards  was  one  of  my  bridesmaids.  She 
married  Admiral  Albert  W.  Bacon.  It  was 
to  see  her  that  we  came  to  visit  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  where  she  and  her  husband  lived  on  his 
retiring  from  active  service  in  the  Navy. 

All  this  time  I  was  writing  and  received 
letters  from  Jim  Rhodes,  and  was  to  dance 
my  first  German  at  the  Philadelnhia  Assem¬ 
bly  with  him  on  January  21,  1870.  So  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  so  as  to  meet  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  to  go  to  the  Assembly.  I  only  re¬ 
member  that  every  minute  of  that  German  I 
seemed  dancing  “on  air”.  I  had  such  a  good 
time  and  every  time  I  danced  with  anyone 
else  “Jim  Rhodes”  looked  terribly  hurt.  I 
don’t  think  he  danced  at  all  with  anyone  but 
me.  We  had  such  a  good  time  and  the  next 
morning  I  remember  I  awoke  late.  On  goins: 
down  stairs  I  found  that  Jim  Rhodes  had 
been  waiting  for  me  a  long  time,  and  at  that 
time  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  I  had  only 
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seen  him  the  three  days  at  New  Haven  and 
later  for  a  week  at  Newport,  but  we  wrote  to 
each  other  and  never  once  waivered  in  our 
love  for  each  other. 

When  he  asked  my  father  for  me  to  be 
his  wife,  I  remember  well  my  father  saying, 
“Perfect  nonsense,  you  are  two  children, 
much  too  young  to  marry.”  Then  I  said, 
“Would  you  mind  if  we  think  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  if  we  don’t  tell  anybody?”  He  said, 
“Oh!  there  is  no  harm  in  that,  but  I  don’t  -ac¬ 
knowledge  any  engagement.”  So  in  about 
three  months  l-ater  my  father  said  to  us,  “You 
might  as  well  announce  your  engagement. 
You  both  go  around,  your  faces  so  smiling 
and  you  both  look  so  happy,  everybody  knows 
you  are  engaged,  but  you  cannot  think  of 
marrying  for  at  least  five  years!”  That  was 
in  January,  1870.  Mr.  “Rhodes”  was  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  learning  the  wholesale 
business  of  cotton  goods  with  Henry  Tiffany 
and  Company,  and  could  only  come  to  see  me 
every  two  weeks.  He  would  come  Saturday 
afternoons  and  return  to  New  ^ork  by  mid¬ 
night  train  Sunday  night.  It  was  very  hard 
for  us  to  see  so  little  of  each  other  and  in 
April  my  father  told  “Mr.  Rhodes”  that  on 
fuly  1st  he  would  take  him  into  business  with 
him,  so  “Mr.  Rhodes”  came  to  Philadelphia 
and  boarded  at  the  Misses  Martin  on  8th  St. 
John  Martin  and  his  sisters  were  old  and 
dear  friends  of  our  family  for  many  years. 
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On  July  1st  “Mr.  Rhodes”  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm  of  C.  Sc  H.  Borie,  his  grand¬ 
father,  Mr.  James  T.  Rhodes,  giving  him 
capital  to  do  so,  he  putting  in  his  share  as  a 
partner. 

Later,  my  father  said  we  could  be  mar¬ 
ried  after  the  following  New  Year  and,  as 
the  1st  of  January  came  on  a  Sunday,  we 
were  married  on  the  following  Thursday, 
January  5,  1871,  in  the  front  parlor  of  my 
father’s  house,  1008  Spruce  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  A  very  small  wedding,  no  one  but  the 
family  and  intimate  friends.  My  bridesmaids 
were  my  sister  Sally,  my  husband  s  sister  Bes¬ 
sie  Rhodes,  Kate  Stoughton,  and  Bertha 
Whelen,  my  life  long  friend.  Our  grooms¬ 
men  were  \Vallace  Rhodes,  Charlie  Lyman, 
Theodore  Bedell,  and  Lou  Foster. 

It  rained  the  first  part  of  the  day,  butas 
we  were  eating  the  wedding  breakfast,  the 
sun  came  out  and  shone  on  the  table  and  on 
me.  Jim’s  father  turned  to  me  and  said, 
“Blessed  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on”,  and 
put  his  arms  around  me  and  kissed  me.  Dear, 
kind  man,  he  was  always  so  gentle,  loving, 
and  good  to  me. 

Executive  Mansion 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  1st,  1871 

Dear  Sir: 

Mrs.  Grant  and  myself  fully  intended 
to  go  to  Philadelphia  on  Wednesday  next  and 
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to  stay  with  you  the  balance  of  the  week.  But 
Morton's  St.  Domingo  resolution  comes  up 
in  the  “House”  on  Thursday  next,  and  if  I 
should  be  away  at  that  time  it  would  be  used 
by  the  enemies  of  the  resolution  to  try  to  de¬ 
feat  it.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  go  both 
because  I  always  enjoy  a  visit  to  your  house 
so  much,  and  because  I  should  like  to  attend 
M  iss  Emma’s  wedding.  Please  take  my  re¬ 
grets  to  the  young  people  and  say  to  them  that 
if  they  come  this  way  on  their  bridal  trip  to 
let  me  know  what  train  they  are  on  and  I  will 
have  our  carriage  meet  them  and  bring  them 
directly  to  our  house.  Mrs.  Grant  and  Nellie 
send  a  great  deal  of  love  to  Mrs.  Borie  and 
the  young  ladies. 

Yours  truly, 

U.  S.  Grant. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Borie. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

January  4,  1871 

My  dear  Mr.  Borie: 

I  find  that  things  are  in  such  a  situation 
here  that  I  am  not  -able  to  come  on  to  Miss 
Emily’s  wedding  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 

Won’t  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  to  her 
how  sorry  I  am  to  be  disappointed  in  this 
thing,  and  to  say  also  that  I  expect  her  to 
come  and  see  me  as  she  has  promised. 

I  -am  all  ready  for  her — with  plenty  of 
room,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  she  will  give  me  a 
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few  hours  notice,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise, 
that  I  may  send  for  her  to  the  depot. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her  come  when 
she  pleases  and  stay  as  long  as  she  can. 

With  many  congratulations  and  wishes 
for  her  future  happiness,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  M.  Robeson. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

We  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  for 
our  honeymoon,  stayed  at  the  Mount  Vernon 
Hotel  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to  New 
York,  where  we  had  a  very  happy  time  visit¬ 
ing  many  theatres  and  meeting  many  friends. 
Later,  we  went  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauran 
at  326  Benefet  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  Jim’s  father,  mother,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  all  his  family  and  relations  entertained 
us.  A  few  days  -after  we  got  there  we  went 
to  the  wedding  reception  of  Annie  Carring¬ 
ton.  She  married  Dr.  Lyman  Dwight.  I  had 
never  seen  her  and  she  did  not  know  we  had 
arrived  in  Providence.  I  remember  well 
hearing  her  say  as  I  walked  up  to  her,  “Who 
in  the  world  is  this,”  and  then  she  saw  my 
husband  and  understood  and  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  Ever  after  we  were  devoted  friends 
— she  was  truly  a  splendid  women — a  dear, 
dear  friend. 

After  our  visit  in  Providence  we  went 
down  to  Washington,  having  been  invited  to 
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stay  with  Secretary  Robeson.  He  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  having  taken  my 
Uncle  Adolph  E.  B  orie's  place,  he  having 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health.  While  at 
Secretary  Robeson's  we  were  greatly  enter¬ 
tained.  President  Grant  invited  us  to  dinner 
at  the  White  House  and  Secretary  Robeson 
gave  a  party  for  us  and  let  me  invite  all  my 
friends.  We  certainly  had  a  gay  time. 

We  returned  to  Philadelphia  the  first 
week  in  February  to  our  own  house,  2108 
Spruce  Street,  my  father  having  given  us  our 
house  and  furnished  it  for  us.  We  started  our 
housekeeping  in  February,  1871,  with  four 
servants  to  take  care  of  us  two!!  I  was  ter¬ 
ribly  young  and  knew  nothing  about  keeping 
house.  I  remember  I  went  down  in  the  trol¬ 
ley  car  the  day  after  we  got  home  to  ask  my 
mother  how  may  pounds  of  beef  I  must  order 
for  dinner!!  I  was  very  lonely  too,  for  my 
husband  went  to  his  office  early  after  break- 
fast  and  left  me  alone  all  day  until  four 
o'clock,  when  he  returned.  I  missed  having 
my  mother  and  sisters  to  talk  to,  so  to  keep 
me  company,  I  returned  to  my  love  for  ani¬ 
mals.  At  first  I  had  a  little  dog,  a  sky  terrier. 
We  called  him  “Penny”  because  he  was  “one 
cent  (sent)”  to  us.  Then  we  had  a  pair  of 
little  green  “parrakeets”  or  “Love  Birds”. 
We  had  a  large  cage  of  different  kinds  of 
birds  and  I  had  plants  growing  in  our  Li¬ 
brary  window  and  I  was  not  so  very  lonely. 
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ONE  OF  GOD’S  DAYS 

The  chirp  of  a  bird  to  its  mate, 

The  rise  of  the  glorious  sun, 

A  prayer  in  the  early  morning 
And  one  of  God’s  days  begun. 

The  moonlight  shines  on  the  mountains, 
The  winds  blow  soft  and  low, 

There  are  many  roads  to  travel, 

Where  the  sweetest  flowers  grow. 

The  sapphire  blue  of  the  mountain, 

The  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 

A  song  at  the  hour  of  twilight, 

And  one  of  God’s  days  is  done. 
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CHAPTER  V 


OX  December  10,  1871,  my  first  baby  was 
born.  I  can  never  hope  to  express  the 
great  joy  and  rapture  I  felt  when  my  first 
child  was  put  into  my  arms.  I  felt  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true,  that  she  was  really  my  very 
very  own.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  always 
loved  babies,  and  now  to  have  one  my  very 
own,  words  are  wanting  to  express  how  I  felt. 
My  dear  husband  felt  just  as  I  did.  We  both 
always  adored  our  babies.  We  named  her  af¬ 
ter  my  mother,  Clementina  Borie  Rhodes — 
we  called  her  “Tiny”.  When  I  began  to  go 
about,  for  two  months  all  went  well.  Then  I 
was  taken  ill,  and  on  February  22,  1872,  I 
was  operated  on,  but  improved  rapidly.  My 
greatest  pleasure  was  walking  out  with  nurse 
and  baby.  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  a 
nurse,  Airs.  Margaret  Carey,  who  lived  with 
us  over  thirty  years,  taking  each  b-abv  I  had 
in  turn — a  dear,  devoted  woman — -one  of 
God’s  good  people. 

The  following  summer  we  went  out  to 
“The  Dell”,  that  beautiful  spot  which  stands 
out  in  my  memory  as  a  “Haven  of  Rest”.  We 
dearly  loved  our  summers  there.  The  follow¬ 
ing  winter  I  had  another  baby,  a  beautiful 
boy,  still  born  on  February  22nd,  1873.  I 
was  very  ill  afterwards,  and  while  I  was  still 
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ill  my  husband  was  called  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  his  granfather  having  had  a 
stroke.  So  at  once  he  went  to  him,  and  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  James  T.  Rhodes,  died 
March  13,  1873.  It  was  very  sad  for  us  all- 
dear  Grandfather  Rhodes  was  devoted  to  my 
dear  husband,  had  adopted  him  as  his  own 
son.  I  always  looked  on  his  death  as  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  long  list  of  sorrows,  for  one  by 
p,  our  dearest  and  best  beloved  ones  com¬ 
menced  to  “pass  on”  to  their  eternal  rest. 

Dear  Grandfather  Rhodes  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Zacharash  Rhodes,  the  first  of 

his  race  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  the  few  fami¬ 
lies,  wholly  English,  which  comprised  the 
settlers,  were  isolated,  and  the  young  men 
and  women  of  these  families  married  and  in¬ 
termarried. 

The  blood  of  the  Williams,  the  Arnolds, 
the  Greenes,  the  Watermans,  by  these  mar¬ 
riages,  flows  in  the  veins  of  every  genuine 
descendant  of  the  first  planters.  Zacharash 
Rhodes  married  Joane  Arnold,  and  Grand¬ 
father  James  T.  Rhodes  was  seventh  in  des¬ 
cent  from  Zachariah  Rhodes.  He  was  the 
son  of  Peleg  and  Mary  Aborn  Rhodes,  born 
at  Pawtuxet,  Warwick,  November  20,  1800. 
He  died  March  18,  1873. 

He  was  actively  connected  with  many 
manufacturing  interests,  was  President  and 
largest  owner  of  the  Clinton  Mills  at  Woon- 
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James  T.  Rhodes 
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socket.  President  of  the  National  Eagle  Bank 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  a  director  of  the 
American  Screen  Company.  He  was  of  a 
very  retiring  disposition  and  very  reluctant 
to  accept  public  positions.  He  did,  however, 
from  1844  to  1845  represent  the  third  ward 
in  the  Common  Council  of  Providence,  R.  I., 


and  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land.  His  quiet  and  unostentatious  liberality, 
so  freely  and  judiciously  bestowed,  caused 
his  death  to  be  greatly  lamented. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


'T'HE  following  summer,  as  I  was  not  very 
-*■  strong,  we  took  a  cottage  at  Cape  May. 
In  the  fall  we  decided  to  go  to  Europe  and 
my  father,  mother,  and  sister  Sa llie  said  they 
would  join  us  later.  So  we  took  my  husband’s 
sister,  May  Mauran,  with  us  and  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  old  side  wheel  steamer, 
"The  Scotia”,  on  September  5,  1873.  The 
trip  was  rough,  took  nine  days,  and  I  was  ter¬ 
ribly  sea  sick.  Tiny,  just  eighteen  months  old, 
was  not  sick  at  all,  and  was  a  great  pet  with 
everyone  on  board. 

My  brother  had  been  married  in  1868, 
five  years  before  to  Miss  Patty  Neill,  and  my 
sister  Lizzie  had  married  John  T.  Lewis,  Jr., 
on  December  11,  1872,  so  my  father,  mother, 
and  sister  Sallie  decided  to  join  us  in  Europe. 
They  joined  us  at  Leamington  SPA,  Eng¬ 
land,  (where  we  had  gone  to  see  my  cousin, 
Lily  and  Emily  Leech)  the  following  Jan¬ 
uary.  This  was  in  1873. 

It  would  take  too  long  for  me  to  tell  all 
we  did  that  year.  We  were  in  Florence,  Italy, 
on  December  10th,  Tiny’s  second  birthday. 
Our  sitting  room  there  was  so  very  large  that 
one  day  we  lost  Tiny.  She  had  hidden  behind 
a  chair,  and  we  looked  everywhere  for  her  in 
all  the  rooms  we  had,  and  then  found  her  be- 
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hind  a  chair  in  this  very,  very  large  parlor. 
We  spent  Christmas  in  Rome,  Italy,  and 
nearly  froze,  it  was  so  very  cold.  We  had  an 
open  fire  place  in  our  parlor  and  asked  for 
wood  to  burn,  and  you  may  imagine  our  dis¬ 
gust  when  they  brought  six  or  eight  short 
pieces  of  wood'  about  an  inch  thick!! 

During  the  Carnival  my  husband  and 
father  and  our  courier,  Louis  Peters,  had 
great  fun  riding  in  a  cart  and  pelting  people 
with  confetti  all  along  the  streets.  One  day 
when  visiting  St.  Peters  Cathedral,  our  nurse 
Margaret,  came  to  me  and  said,  "Tiny  ran 
away  from  me  and  I  cannot  find  her.  Tiny 
had  on  a  white  plush  coat  and  -a  white  hat 
and  her  hair  was  long,  in  golden  curls.  We 
soon  discovered  her  on  one  of  the  top  stairs 
leading  up  to  the  main  altar.  Everyone 
around  her  was  kneeling  and  praying,  and 
Tiny  was  also  kneeling,  her  hands  clasped 
before  her.  \\  hen  we  took  her  aw  ay  and  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing  there,  she  said, 
“Everyone  say  ‘Wissy’ >  Wissv’m  Tiny  say 
Wissy,  Wissy  too!!” 

We  went  to  Paris  in  February7,  where 
wre  took  an  apartment  at  the  Hotel  yieunce 
on  the  Rue  Rivoli.  I  was  not  very  well,  and 
mv  doctor  ordered  I  should  take  a  hot  bran 
bath”  every  other  day.  When  I  tell  you  that 
necessitated  two  men  to  carry  up  a  large  bath 
tub,  wTater,  towrels,  heated  in  a  metal  contain¬ 
er,  up  five  flights  of  high  stairs,  you  may 
know  that  was  “some  trouble!!”  There  were 
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no  bath  rooms  in  the  Hotel,  all  baths  had  to 

be  carried  up  in  that  way. 

On  April  23rd  my  darling  baby,  May, 
was  born.  She  weighed  eight  pounds  -and  was 
the  very  best  baby  I  ever  had.  I  never  heard 
her  cry  until  she  was  teething.  Our  courier, 
Louis,  called  her  "chore  petite  Ange  ,  and 
when  he  married  some  years  later  be  called 
his  first  baby  “Marie"  after  her.  We  left 
Paris  when  May  was  four  weeks  old  and 
went  to  Brussels.  We  had  a  trunk  fixed  so 
our  baby  would  not  have  to  sleep  in  a  damp 
Hotel  bed.  There  were  four  locks  to  the 
trunk  so  we  could  lift  the  top  off  at  night. 
Instead  of  two  trays,  we  had  one  deep  tray,  a 
hair  mattress  and  a  small  pillow  and  Afghans 
to  keep  her  warm.  Her  night  clothes  were  in 
this  tray,  so  when  we  arrived  at  a  Hotel  this 
trunk  was  put  along  side  of  my  bed,  and 
there  was  my  baby  snug  and  warm  in  her 
own  bed.  As  I  nursed  my  baby  myself,  I  had 
no  trouble  traveling  with  so  young  a  child. 
She  was  just  a  bundle — no  trouble  at  all. 

When  we  reached  Venice  it  was  very 
warm — it  was  July — and  we  all  went  to  bathe 
in  the  “Lido”.  We  did  not  know  that  men 
and  women  were  not  allowed  to  bathe  to¬ 
gether,  so  when  my  father  and  my  husband 
started  to  come  over  and  join  us,  the  people 
began  to  shout  and  wave  their  hands  at  us. 
We  were  really  frightened,  until  our  courier 
explained  to  us  that  it  was  not  allowed  for 
men  and  women  to  bathe  together!!  I  remem- 
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ber  we  were  very  indignant  and  thought 
them  a  very  queer  people.  Another  queer 
thing  happened.  When  we  started  to  go  to 
Milan,  Italy,  the  weather  was  very  hot.  Louis 
telegraphed  ahead  to  the  Hotel  in  Milan  to 
engage  rooms  for  us  and  to  put  a  bath  in  each 
room.  (These  also  had  to  be  carried  up,  as 
there  were  no  bath  rooms  in  Hotels  in  those 
days.)  After  a  long  hot  journey,  Thermom¬ 
eter  9 3°,  we  were  looking  forward  with  great 
pleasure  to  a  nice  cold  bath.  You  may  imag¬ 
ine  our  surprise  and  disgust  when  we  found 
these  bath  tubs  were  full  of  boiling  hot 
water!!  I  remember  we  sat  around  waiting 
for  the  baths  to  cool,  and  then  amused  our¬ 
selves  jumping  in  and  out  of  cool  baths  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  weather  was  terribly  hot. 

We  had  some  very  funny  times  traveling 
with  such  a  young  baby.  Whenever  we  stop¬ 
ped  at  a  station  we  used  to  hold  the  baby  up 
to  the  window  so  no  one  would  trv  to  enter 
our  compartment.  Once  we  forgot  to  do  this 
and  a  man  forced  his  way  in,  but  when  he 
saw  two  children,  he  quickly  got  out  again. 
All  through  Switzerland  we  traveled  in  a 
coach,  with  four  horses.  Such  rides,  such 
lovely  wonderful  mountains;  I  never  shall 
forget  the  happy,  happy  days  we  had  that 
summer.  When  we  would  go  over  the  high 
mountains  and  stop  at  a  hotel,  I  used  to  have 
to  shut  my  baby,  “May”,  up  in  a  room  and 
keep  her  there  until  we  left.  It  was  hard  for 
her  to  breathe  in  such  a  high  altitude. 
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After  that  never-to-be-forgotten  happy 
summer  we  went  home  on  the  same  boat, 
‘‘The  Scotia”,  that  we  started  in.  We  left 
Liverpool  at  two  o’clock,  September  5,  1874, 
just  one  year  since  we  had  left  home.  "W  e 
were  eleven  days  reaching  America.  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  Jersey  City  on  Wednesday,  Septem¬ 
ber  16th  at  twelve  noon.  I  had  a  clothes  bas¬ 
ket  fixed  for  my  baby  to  sleep  in  while  on 
board  “The  Scotia”.  I  had  iron  bands  around 
it  that  hooked  on  to  the  side  of  my  berth. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


WHILE  we  were  in  Europe,  we  heard  that 
the  house  at  1006  Spruce  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  next  to  my  father's  house,  was  for 
sale.  It  belonged  to  Dr.  Rodman  Paul’s  es¬ 
tate.  He  had  died  and  the  family  did  not 
need  such  a  large  house,  so  we  sold  our  house, 
2108  Spruce  Street,  and  moved  into  1006 
Spruce  Street,  to  be  next  to  my  father  and 
mother.  We  certainly  had  a  beautiful  home 
and  many  a  happy  time  we  had  there.  We 
had  a  large  conservatory  leading  out  from 
our  living  room,  back  of ‘our  parlor  on  the 
first  floor.  There  was  a  very  large  Aquarium 
full  of  gold  fish  and  plants  in  the  middle  of 
the  conservatory  and  flowering  plants  on 
shelves  around  the  wall,  a  glass  roof  and 
glass  on  the  side.  There  were  several  cages 
with  canary  birds,  gold  finches,  love  birds, 
and  a  large  cage  in  one  corner  with  doves  in 
it — two  pair.  We  put  nests  in  for  them,  and 
they  laid  eggs,  and  raised  young  doves.  So 
you  see  I  still  kept  up  my  love  for  small  liv¬ 
ing  things.  We  certainly  loved  that  beautiful 
home. 

On  January  5,  1876,  we  celebrated  our 
wooden  wedding,  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
our  wedding.  All  our  family  were  present, 
and  intimate  friends.  They  formed  a  line 
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and  marched  in,  everyone  carrying  a  wooden 
present.  One  had  a  necklace  of  wooden 
clothes  pins,  another  a  large  bowl  filled  with 
peanuts,  all  singing  as  they  came.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Carpenter,  cousins  of  my  fath¬ 
er’s,  sent  a  large  wooden  barrel,  the  top  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  plateau  of  exquisite  flowers  and 
underneath  was  written,  “Wood  I  were  with 
thee”.  (They  were  not  able  to  come.)  My 
father  and  my  aunt  Sophie  Bohlen,  his  sis¬ 
ter,  danced  a  fancy  dance  together — we  had 
great  fun.  They  were  great  at  having  a  jolly 
time.  Our  children,  “Tiny”  and  “May”  were 
brought  down  and  -added  greatly  to  our 
pleasure. 

In  1876,  President  Grant,  having  re¬ 
turned  to  private  life,  decided  to  t-ake  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  invited  my  Uncle 
Adolph  E.  Borie  to  go  with  him.  They 
started  from  Philadelphia  on  the  steamer 
“Indiana”,  May  17,  1877.  My  cousin,  Dr. 
John  W.  Keating,  accompanied  my  uncle, 
who  was  not  well.  All  this  I  have  learned 
from  a  book  written  by  John  Russell  Young, 
in  his  book,  “Around  the  World  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Grant”.  On  my  Uncle's  return  he  was 
ill,  and  on  February  4,  1880,  he  died. 

I  dearly  loved  my  Uncle  Adolph  Borie — 
he  was  always  loving  and  kind  to  me.  But 
above  everything  else,  I  loved  him  for  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  wife.  He  simply  adored  her. 
He  was  forever  showering  gifts  upon  her. 
She  never  expressed  a  wish  that  he  did  not 
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try  to  fulfill  it,  and  he  was  so  generous.  One 
Christmas,  just  before  he  died,  he  started  out 
for  a  walk  alone.  Sometime  afterwards  he 
returned,  his  cheeks  red,  his  eyes  bright,  his 
grey  hair  all  floating  about  his  face,  and  he 
said,  “I  have  had  the  best  Christmas  fun  I 
ever  had.  I  walked  up  Walnut  Street  and 
down  Chestnut  Street,  and  every  beggar  or 
poor  looking  person  I  met  I  gave  a  $5.00 
gold  piece  to  them.  I  made  them  all  happy 
and  I  was  happy  and  I  don’t  care  if  they 
were  deserving  or  not.  They  can  go  and  get 
drunk  if  they  want  to,  I  don’t  care.  I  made 
them  happy  on  this  Christmas  day.”  He  was 
•a  darlign  uncle  to  me.  He  had  a  very  quick 
temper  and  some  people  were  afraid  of  his 
anger,  but  he  was  never  cross  to  me.  I  used 
to  sit  on  his  lap,  -and  hug  him,  and  kiss  him, 
and  I  always  called  him  “darling  Dolly”.  He 
and  his  wife  were  such  a  devoted  couple — I 
never  heard  any  angry  words  between  them. 
They  loved  to  travel,  went  to  Europe  nearly 
every  year.  I  remember  the  trunks  full  of 
beautiful  dresses,  and  every  kind  of  lovely 
clothes.  They  used  to  let  me  help  them  un¬ 
pack  and  they  always  brought  lovely  presents 
to  everyone. 

In  Memory  of  Adolph  E.  Borie 

February  5th,  1880 

Although  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Borie 
had  been  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  seriously 
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ill  for  a  short  time  his  decease  yesterday 
morning  was  unlooked  for,  except  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  family  and  the  circle  of  his  closest 
friends.  The  announcement,  therefore,  was 
a  painful  surprise,  for  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  large  numbers  of  people,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 
It  rarely  happene  that  one  of  his  quwt  de¬ 
meanor  comes  to  be  so  widely  known  as  he 
was,  and  it  is  a  significant  testimony  to  his 
sterling  merit  that,  in  spite  of  his  unpreten¬ 
tious  and  unselfish  nature,  he  became  a  very 
prominent  man,  not  only  a  conspicuous  Phil¬ 
adelphian,  but  a  well-known  American,  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  Mr.  Borie’s  health, 
when  a  young  man,  had  permitted  him  to 
pursue  his  studies,  he  would  have  taken  rank 
as  a  scholar,  or  a  lawyer,  for  the  profession 
of  the  law  was  an  early  intention  of  his  father 
for  the  son.  Sensitiveness  in  his  nervous  or¬ 
ganization,  however,  prevented  this,  and  so 
his  university  education,  supplemented  by 
further  study  in  Europe,  and  several  years 
of  travel,  was  taken  to  the  counting-house  of 
his  father,  a  merchant  in  the  old-time  Phil¬ 
adelphia  trade  with  Mexico,  China,  and  the 
East  Indies.  When  he  left  his  “belles-lettres” 
books  for  the  account  books  of  a  commercial 
house,  Mr.  Borie  was  a  very  -accomplished 
man  for  his  years.  As  a  merchant  he  devel¬ 
oped  other  high  qualities.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  became  the  head  of  the 
mercantile  house,  then  largely  engaged  in 
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the  Canton  and  other  trade  in  the  Eastern 
seas.  He  was  noted  for  his  broad  and  liberal 
views  as  a  merchant,  and  always  esteemed  as 
•a  man  of  the  highest  type  of  probity  and 
honor.  The  guild  of  American  merchants 
had  no  truer  man.  And  he  was  an  earnest 
patriot,  -as  well  as  an  honorable  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  side  of  his  character  found  -active 
and  emphatic  expression  when  the  Southern 
States  broke  away  from  their  allegi-ance  to 
the  Union  in  the  dark  days  of  1860-61,  and 
his  voice,  his  labors,  his  time,  his  influence, 
and  his  purse  were  most  actively  and  unceas¬ 
ingly  employed  in  the  services  of  his  country. 
He  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  faithful 
in  Philadelphia  in  preparing  the  country  for 
defense,  and  for  the  vindication  of  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  fl-ag  over  every  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  his  earnest  and  practical  patriotism,  his 
entire  devotion  to  the  safety  of  the  country 
at  a  time  of  severe  peril,  that  first  attracted 
General  Grant  to  Mr.  Borie;  and  then,  -as  ac¬ 
quaintance  ripened  into  friendship,  and  the 
soldier  came  to  know  more  and  more  of  the 
pure  character,  the  unselfish  and  honorable 
nature  of  the  man,  and  the  probity  of  the 
merchant — and  events  having  made  the  sol¬ 
dier  President — it  was  because  of  these  ster¬ 
ling  qualities  that  he  tendered  to  Mr.  Borie 
the  Navy  Department  as  one  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  tender  did  honor  to  the  President,  for  it 
was  an  unprompted  act,  Mr.  Borie  knowing 
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nothing  of  the  intention  until  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  through  the  press  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country  within  reach  of  the  tel¬ 
egraph. 

The  closing  of  Mr.  Borie’s  life  strikes 
another  from  the  roll  of  Philadelphia’s  liv¬ 
ing  representative  men,  and  another  from  the 
lists  of  benefactors  in  -all  works  of  charity, 
benevolence,  public  spirit  and  good  will;  but 
it  does  not  efface  the  memory  of  the  kindly 
gentleman,  the  honorable  merchant,  the  use¬ 
ful  and  patriotic  citizen,  and  the  liberal  and 
charitable  heart  and  hand,  always  ready  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  duty,  or  distress. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


Qn  October  22,  1880,  my  twin  babies  were 
born,  Emily  Borie  Rhodes  and  Elizabeth 
McKean  Rhodes,  and  I  was  so  over-joyed 
and  so  proud  to  have  twins.  I  rarely  ever 
left  the  house,  just  adored  those  darling  ba¬ 
bies.  I  remember  our  Clergyman,  Rev.  Dr. 
Curry,  came  to  see  me  one  day,  and  asked 
why  I  had  not  been  to  church  lately.  I  took 
his  arm  -and  took  him  up  to  our  nursery. 
There  he  saw  “Tiny”  and  “May,”  Jamie  and 
Mauran  (the  latter  only  twenty-three  months 
old),  my  trained  nurse,  Mrs.  Riley,  with  one 
twin  on  her  lap,  and  Maegie  with  the  other 
twin  on  her  lap  (they  just  a  few  weeks  old). 
Mr.  Curry  just  raised  his  hands,  and  turned, 
and  said,  “I  certainly  understand  now  why 
you  don  t  come  oftener  to  church.”  I  was  so 
pleased  and  proud  of  my  babies,  I  used  to 
walk  out  with  them,  and  one  day  we  met  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Edward  Coles.  She  stopped  to 
admire  the  babies  and  said  to  me:  “When 
you  were  about  twelve  years  old  I  heard  you 
say  that  your  ambition  in  life  was  to  have 
thirteen  children  and  ‘twins’ — you  now  have 
the  twins,  I  wonder  if  you  will  have  the 
thirteen  children!!!”  I  surely  did,  and  every 
one  was  welcomed,  loved,  and  appreciated. 
God  was  surely  good  to  us.  We  both  loved 
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children — we  were  young,  -and  we  all  grew 
up  together.  Happy,  happy  days— all  gone 
now  except  the  memories;  they  will  never  go. 

Those  happy  days  when  our  children  were  young. 
Days  when  we  all  had  lots  of  fun, 

Days  when  I  was  never  alone. 

Those  dear  happy  days  in  my  dear  old  home. 

In  Winter  we  skated  on  the  pond,  on  our  place. 

In  Summer  we  bathed  therein 

Our  children’s  friends  all  came  in  a  race, 

They  were  so  eager  to  swim. 

But  alas!  Those  days  have  passed  away, 

Such  happy  days  gone  by, — 

Such  happiness  does  rarely  stay, 

Dear  happy  days,  ‘‘Good-bye  . 

One  of  the  greatest  sorrow's  of  mv  life 
came  to  me  now.  My  darling  twin  babies 
were  taken  ill,  and  Emily  died,  very  sudden¬ 
ly,  of  acute  indigestion.  I  engaged  a  nurse 
for  her  at  8:00  P.  M.,  and  at  8:15  P.  M.  she 
died,  April  11,  1881.  Alas!  it  was  such  a 
shock,  I  nearly  died  too.  It  seemed  too  hard, 
too  dreadful  for  me  to  lose  this  dear,  dear 

baby. 

LINKS  WITH  HEAVEN 

Our  God  in  heaven,  from  that  holy  place 
To  each  of  us,  an  angel  guide  has  given, 

But  mothers  of  dead  children  have  more  grace, 
For  they  give  angels  to  their  God,  in  heaven. 

They  know  that  when  mighty  angels  raise 
Chorus  in  heaven,  one  little  silver  tone 
Is  hers  forever,  that  one  little  praise, 

One  little  happy  voice,  is  all  her  own. 
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The  other  twin,  “Lily,”  was  ill,  too.  We 
worked  so  hard  to  keep  her,  and  God  was 
good,  and  left  her  to  us.  For  weeks  and 
months  I  hated  to  have  her  out  of  my  sight. 
I  used  to  get  up  several  times  during  the 
night  to  see  if  she  was  all  right.  By  this 
time  our  house,  even  if  it  was  large,  had  not 
enough  bed  rooms  for  our  large  family,  so  we 
rented  Dr.  John  Biddle’s  house  at  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  for  the  summer.  We  moved  there  in 
May,  1881.  At  that  time  Ardmore  was  a 
small  village,  Ardmore  Avenue  a  dirt  road, 
and  no  carriage  at  the  depot.  We  had  to 
walk  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  our  house. 
I  remember  very  well  that  day,  for  it  was 
warm,  and  I  carried  “Lily”  in  my  arms  all 
the  way,  for  I  always  felt  she  was  so  very 
precious — I  must  hold  her  tight  for  fear  of 
losing  her.  At  that  time  there  were  only 
three  dwelling  homes  on  Ardmore  Avenue. 
At  night  on  coming  from  the  railroad,  it  was 
so  dark — no  lights — that  you  could  hardly 
find  your  way.  The  next  winter  we 
back  to  1006  Spruce  Street,  and  when  the 
summer  of  1882  came,  we  returned  to  Ard¬ 
more.  By  that  time  we  thought  we  would 
try  a  winter  in  the  country,  so  stayed  on  at 
Ardmore.  We  found  we  were  so  comfona!'il'\ 
in  a  few  years  we  sold  our  home  at  10°^ 
Spruce  Street  and  bought  the  Ardmore  house 
from  Dr.  Biddle’s  estate.  We  called  the 
place  “Emy's  Dell”.  This  was  in  1883  and 
we  lived  there  until  1907.  We  had  six  chil- 
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dren  born  while  at  “Erny’s  Dell”,  Emily 
Beaureau  Rhodes,  Charles  Bone  Rhodes, 
Sophie  Beaureau  Rhodes,  Lawrence  Mauran 
Rhodes,  a  son  “still  born”,  and  Edith  Rhodes. 

We  had  two  ponds  on  the  place  where 
we  and  our  neighbors  skated  in  winter  and 
could  bathe  in  summer.  We  had  a  billiard 
table  in  our  house  where  our  boys  and  their 
friends  used  to  meet.  "We  had  a  music  room 
where  our  piano  was  never  shut.  We  all 
loved  music,  and  used  to  sing  often  in  tne 
evenings.  Sometimes  one  would  pla}  and  w e 
would  all  dance.  We  were  a  very  happy 
family  and  had  many  a  jolly  time  together. 
We,  at  one  time,  had  four  ponies  for  our 
children’s  use.  We  were  young  enough  to 
enjoy  our  children  and  join  in  their  pleasures. 
Many  a  time  we  went  sleighing  and  bob¬ 
sledding  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


WHEN  we  first  moved  to  Ardmore  there 
was  no  Episcopal  Church  there.  But 
soon  services  were  held  each  Sundav  in  Ma- 
sonic  Hall,  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Rector  of 
the  “Church  of  the  Redeemer”,  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Watson 
was  Rector  there  at  that  time.  The  Assistant 
was  Lawrence  Buckley  Thomas.  Soon  the 
residents  of  Ardmore  raised  the  money  to 
build  a  church.  Many  bazaars  were  held.  I 
was  instrumental  in  getting  up  tableaux — 
everyone  tried  to  help  raise  the  fund  needed. 
The  Church  was  built, — it  was  called  “St. 
Mary’s”  and  the  first  service  was  held  in  it 
on  June  26,  1887.  The  Church  was  conse¬ 
crated  November  16,  1887,  at  eleven  o’clock 
— 130  people  present.  Bishop  Whittaker 
was  celebrant  of  the  Holy  Communion  and 
the  sentence  of  consecration  was  read  by  Rev. 
James  Haughton,  Rector  of  the  “Church  of 
the  Redeemer”  at  Bryn  Mawr  at  that  time. 
There  were  five  clergymen  in  the  chancel 
and  ten  others  were  surpliced  in  the  proces¬ 
sion.  Soon  a  Parish  House  was  built.  It 
was  opened  January  5,  1889.  The  same  day, 
the  organ  that  my  husband  and  I  had  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  Memorial  to  my  father,  “Charles 
Louis  Borie”,  and  to  our  little  daughter,  So- 
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phie  Beauveau  Rhodes,  was  consecrated  with 
a  separate  service. 

St.  Mary’s  Church  soon  had  a  much 
larger  congregation  and  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  “vested  choir'’,  so  on  Sunday, 
June  17,  1892,  we  had  our  first  service  with 
a  “Boy  Choir”.  My  dear  husband  was  one 
of  the  choir,  and  we  had  three  of  our  sons 
in  it,  also. 

I  started  the  “Auxiliary  Society”  meet¬ 
ings  every  Wednesday  afternoon,  when  the 
women  interested  were  to  meet  to  sew  and  cut 
out  garments  to  be  given  to  the  poor  women 
in  the  Parish  who  needed  help.  They  would 
be  given  $1.00  a  week  for  what  they  sewed, 
and  then  if  they  wanted  to  buy  for  themselves 
the  work  they  had  just  returned,  they  would 
hand  me  back  the  $1.00  I  had  just  paid  them, 
and  could  take  their  work  home  again.  It 
was  hard  at  first  to  get  enough  people  in  the 
Parish  to  come  to  cut  out  these  garments.  I 
remember  one  winter,  I  personally  cut  out 
over  1120  garments.  I  used  to  measure  the 
sewing  women  for  a  dress,  cut  it  out  for 
them,  pay  them  for  making  it,  then  they 
would  hand  back  the  money  I  just  paid  them, 
and  buy  their  dress.  Each  year  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  came,  and  I  had  my  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Allen  Evans,  as  Vice  President 
of  the  Auxiliary  Society.  Later  my  dear 
friend,  Miss  Edith  Evans,  became  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Society.  We  always 
had  a  closet  full  of  clothing  to  be  given  away 
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to  the  “Red  Cross”  in  time  of  need  and  sold 
to  friends  wishing  to  make  presents  of  cloth¬ 
ing  to  poor  families.  Miss  Marv  de  Haven 
had  charge  of  this  closet.  Miss  Fanny  Pusey 
had  charge  of  a  closet  where  bags  and  useful 
things  were  for  sale,  and  orders  taken  for 
maids’  aprons,  glass  towels,  etc. 

For  the  first  few  years  it  was  hard  to 
get  anyone  to  sing  in  the  choir.  W  e  had  a 
most  efficient  organist,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Russell, 
and  sometimes  we  would  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  volunteer  singers,  and  sometimes  only 
a  few.  My  husband  sang  in  the  choir,  and  I 
sang  alto.  Many  a  time  I  was  frightened 
almost  to  death,  when  I  would  go  to  church 
in  the  evening  at  eight  o’clock,  and  find  no 
one  to  sing  except  my  husband  and  myself. 
I  often  used  to  get  uo  tableaux,  not  only  for 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  but  for  other  churches 
and  charities.  Several  times  I  did  this — I 
really  loved  all  this  work.  I  felt  I  was  ac- 
coirmlishing  some  real  work,  was  of  some 
use  in  the  world. 

One  day  one  of  the  women  who  came 
all  the  way  from  Mill  Creek  (three  miles 
away,  where  there  were  several  shoddy 
mills)  to  get  sewing  everv  Wednesdav,  a 
M  rs.  Engelbert,  said  to  me,  “Mrs.  Rhodes,  I 
must  get  some  money.  We  have  many  chil¬ 
dren,  and  my  husband's  wages  cannot  support 
us  all  and  buy  shoes  for  the  children.”  I  put 
mv  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  out  my  purse, 
and  handed  her  some  money,  saying,  “I  am 
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sorry  I  had  so  little  with  me.”  She  drew 
herself  up  and  said  to  me,  “I  am  not  a  beg¬ 
gar,  I  don’t  want  your  money,  I  want  steady 
work  to  help  my  husband.”  I  went  back 
home  and  told  my  husband  about  this  and 
we  decided  to  start  a  public  laundry  to  give 
work  to  the  women  of  the  Parish  who  needed 
more  money  than  the  $1.00  a  week  they  got 
for  their  sewing  on  Wednesdays.  So  we 
rented  one  of  our  gardener,  Joseph  Hurley's 
cottages,  twelve  dollars  per  month,  and  start¬ 
ed  “St.  Mary  Laundry.”  We  now  have  two 
branches  to  the  “Auxiliary  Society,”  “The 
Employment  Branch”  and  “The  Laundry 
Branch.”  I  went  every  day  from  nine  to 
twelve  to  the  Laundry  and  we  sent  our  car¬ 
riage  to  bring  the  women  from  “Mill  Creek” 
to  work.  I  kept  -all  the  books  and  I  had 
skilled  workers  come  from  Philadelphia  to 
teach  the  women  how  to  do  good  work  and 
no  one  was  refused  work.  No  matter  what 
color,  no  matter  what  religion,  everyone  who 
needed  work  could  find  it  -at  St.  Mary’s 
Laundry.  Soon  we  had  so  much  work  from 
Clubs  and  Colleges  and  Schools,  it  could  not 
be  handled  in  such  small  quarters,  so  my 
husband  -and  I  jointly  bought  the  old  “Mer- 
ion  Cricket  Club”  house,  just  back  of  “Emy’s 
Dell”  on  Cricket  Avenue,  Ardmore.  Thb 
was  about  1890.  I  bought  a  second  hand 
mangle  and  a  good  washing  machine,  indeed 
everything  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  We 
did  a  very  thriving  business.  We  gave  em- 
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ployment  to  between  ninety  -and  a  hundred 
people  the  year  round.  We  did  work  for  the 
Philadelphia  Club,  the  University  Club,  the 
Haven  ford  College,  Miss  Baldwin’s  School, 
the  “Philadelphia  Country  Club”,  the  Res¬ 
taurant  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad”, 
Vnd  many  others.  I  still  went  there  every  day 
to  supervise  this  work.  I  had  a  bookkeeper 

and  a  Superintendent  -and  an  Engineer. 
We  were  doing  a  business  of  over  $50,000  a 
year. 

Many  funny  things  happened.  I  some¬ 
times  feel  sorry  I  learned  so  many  sides  of 
human  nature  as  I  did  that  time.  One  friend 
took  her  work  away  because  she  did  not  want 
me  to  see  her  clothes!!  One  person  always 
said  we  did  not  return  all  the  clothes  she  sent, 
so  I  had  theirs  counted  over  three  or  four 
times  in  my  presence  and  found  her  list  was 
never  correct,  so  I  used  to  keep  out  things 
she  sent  that  were  not  on  her  list,  returning 
just  what  her  list  called  for.  Then  if  the  list 
called  for  more  than  she  sent,  I  would  put  in 
some  I  had  kept  out  to  make  up  the  list  she 
called  for.  Just  here  I  would  like  to  say 
when  I  sold  out  St.  Mary’s  Laundry  there 
was  a  closet  full  of  articles  no  one  claimed!!! 
One  dav  when  I  went  over  no  one  was  work- 

m/ 

ing.  The  Engineer  had  not  come,  and  no  one 
was  willing  to  make  up  the  fire.  So  I  rolled 
up  my  sleeves,  got  some  paper  and  kindling 
wood,  and  lighted  the  fire.  When  I  started  to 
put  coal  on,  many  girls  ran  to  my  help  and  I 
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never  had  any  more  trouble  of  that  kind. 
Altogether  I  loved  the  work.  I  have  always 
felt  that  God  was  good  to  me  to  give  me  the 
chance  of  starting  a  work  where  anyone  need¬ 
ing  work  could  find  it.  That  work  will  go  on 
many  years  after  I  have  passed  on  that  road 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  I  miss  the 
many  good  friends  I  made  among  the  work 
women  of  “Mill  Creek.”  I  used  to  go  nearly 
every  week  to  visit  them  in  their  homes.  I 
learned  to  know  the  side  of  life  I  never  could 
have  known  in  any  other  way.  I  miss  it  all 
very  much.  I  worked  very  hard  over  my 
church  work  and  over  the  laundry  work. 
In  1895  we  sold  the  laundry  to  Mr.  H.  B. 
Yarnell  and  my  husband  took  me  for  a  trip 
to  Europe. 

In  1884  I  was  one  of  twelve  ladies  to 
start  the  Rose  Balls  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Monday  evening  dancing  classes,  -at  that  time 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  George  Boker,  Tr., 
were  considered  to  be  the  very  best  dances  in 
Philadelphia,  next  to  the  Philadelphia  As¬ 
semblies.  These  dances  were  held  every  other 
Monday  evening  all  winter.  There  were  so 
many  “Debutantes”  it  rather  pushed  aside 
the  second  and  third  year  girls,  -and  they  were 
very  crowded.  So  that  is  why  the  “Rose- 
balls”  were  started,  and  were  held  in  the 
Ball  room  of  the  “Union  League”  on  Broad 
Street,  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
Philadelphia,  the  alternate  evenings.  Every¬ 
one  seemed  delighted,  and  only  persons  per- 
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sonally  known  to  the  “Committee  on  Invita¬ 
tions”  could  join.  I  remember  one  lady  went 
to  my  husband’s  office,  and  asked  him  if  she 
could  join.  When  she  said  she  knew  no  one 
on  the  ‘Committee’  and  was  told  she  could  not 
join,  she  said  to  my  husband  with  a  smile, 
“Now  you  know  me,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Can’t  you 
invite  me  to  join?”  And  a  gentleman,  none 
of  us  knew,  came  to  our  house  and  sat  all  day 
in  our  entry,  hoping  if  he  waited  long  enough 
we  would  relent  and  let  him  join.  W^e  only 
held  these  dances  one  year,  the  winter  of 

1884. 

One  summer  while  living  at  “Emy’s 
Dell”  in  1885,  my  father  said  one  day  to  me, 
“I  don’t  believe  you  could  make  a  pound  of 
butter  and  if  you  could  it  would  not  be  fit  to 
eat.”  Of  course,  that  was  enough  for  me  to 
say,  “I  certainly  can  make  butter,  and  good 
butter  too,”  so  I  went  with  my  brother-in-law, 
Frank  Mauran,  to  New  Jersey  to  buy  two 
more  cows.  We  lunched  with  General  and 
Mrs.  E.  Burd  Grub  and  they  took  us  to  buy 
the  cows.  As  soon  as  the  cows  arrived  at  our 
place  I  commenced  to  make  butter.  We  had 
a  fine  large  spring  house.  I  bought  a  churn 
and  twice  a  week  I  made  butter.  No  one 
could  touch  it  but  myself.  I  did  everything 
except  wash  out  the  inside  of  the  churn.  I 
would  have  done  this  too,  only  my  arms  were 
too  short!! 

I  made  twenty  pounds  of  butter  a  week 
for  six  months,  sold  it  to  our  home  at  the 
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market  price,  (a  book  account  only)  and 
proved  I  could  make  good  butter,  and  also 
proved  that  in  three  or  four  months  the  cows 
had  paid  for  themselves.  I  had  great  fun 
making  this  butter,  for  friends  and  relations 
came  from  far  and  near  to  see  if  I  really  did 
make  butter  myself.  No  one  thought  I  could 
do  so. 

My  Aunt  Lizzie,  Mrs.  Adolph  E.  Borie, 
died  March  19,  1886.  I  also  had  another 
great  sorrow  come  into  my  life,  for  our  dar¬ 
ling  little  Sophie  died  on  February  25,  1887. 
I  was  broken  hearted.  She  was  such  a  darling, 
two  and  a  half  years  old.  She  had  whooping 
cough,  and  died  very  suddenly,  only  sick 
one  day.  The  work  I  did  at  St.  Mary’s  Auxi¬ 
liary  Meetings  and  at  St.  Mary’s  laundry 
had  kept  me  from  thinking — had  kept  me  too 
busy  to  sit  down  and  worry  and  cry.  That 
work  was  really  a  “God-send”  to  me. 

HOPE 

The  flowers  grow  by  the  drops  that  fall, 

From  the  tearful  face  of  the  skies, 

And  life  would  have  no  joys  at  all 
Were  there  no  weeping  eyes. 

The  father  knows  what  is  best  for  us, 

Though  our  aching  eyes  cannot  see. 

He  takes  them  home,  to  draw  us  nigh, 

For  our  hearts  with  our  treasures  must  be. 

Oh,  bear  then  -thy  sorrow,  grief  shall  bring, 
Its  own  reward  in  after  years. 

The  rainbow!  See  how  fair  a  thing, 

I  he  Lord  hath  budded  up  from  tears. 

A.  R.  E.  N. 
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CHAPTER  X 


MY  father,  Charles  Louis  Borie,  died  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1886,  and  the  following  article 
appeared  the  next  day. 

‘‘Charles  Louis  Borie  has  been  a  conspic¬ 
uous  figure  on  Third  Street  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  He  was  born  sixty-eight  years  ago, 
and  was  the  second  of  four  sons  of  John  J. 
Borie,  who  half  a  century  ago  was  one  of  the 
largest  West  Indian  merchants  in  the  citv. 
The  elder  Borie  was  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Borie,  Keating  &  Laguerenne, 
manufacturers  of  cotton  prints,  whose  mill 
was  at  Manayunk.  These  goods  were  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  by  the  firm  of 
Borie  &  Laguerenne,  and  in  return  came  the 
products  of  those  countries  to  be  disposed  of 
in  this  market. 

It  was  in  the  counting  room  of  his  father 
that  Charles  L.  Borie  obtained  his  mercantile 
education.  His  elder  brother,  Adolph  E.  Bor¬ 
ie,  who  was  subsequently  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  President  Grant,  obtained  his 
education  in  the  same  school.  After  the  death 
of  his  father,  Charles  L.  and  his  brother 
Henry  engaged  in  business  for  themselves. 
They  were  sugar  dealers,  and  had  their  offices 
on  Front  Street,  where  that  trade  had  had  its 
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home  for  a  century  and  a  half.  The  result 
was  not  satisfactory  to  them  financially,  for 
both  lost  their  entire  fortunes  left  bv  their 

m/ 

father,  after  a  few  years. 

From  mercantile  life  the  brothers  turned 
their  attention  to  banking.  An  aged  French¬ 
man  named  Audrade,  who  was  famous  as  a 
note  broker  and  banker  thirty  years  ago,  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  from  business  about  this  time, 
and  Charles  and  Henrv  Borie  succeeded  him. 
The  firm  of  C.  &  H.  Borie  was  organized 
about  1857  and  took  an  office  on  the  Walnut 
Street  front  of  the  Exchange.  Later  on  they 
removed  to  their  present  location,  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Third,  and  Dock  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

As  brokers,  and  bankers  the  Messrs. 
Borie  were  verv  successful.  Their  former 
business  experience  doubtless  caused  the 
members  of  the  firm  to  move  cautiouslv,  and 
their  career  was^ever  marked  bv  wisdom  and 
discretion.  They  not  only  recovered  the  for¬ 
tune  they  had  lost,  but  added  to  it.  Mr. 
Charles  L.  Borie  was  a  great  believer  in  the 
value  of  ready  money.  He  said  on  one  oc¬ 
casion  that  if  he  had  his  business  career  to 
begin  over  again  he  would  not  buy  a  share 
of  stock  or  a  single  bond,  but  would  keep  the 
entire  capital  invested  in  this  business  in  cash 
to  loan  out  to  those  who  desired  to  borrow. 
Guided  by  such  principles,  the  house  was 
sure  to  succeed.  Many  years  ago  the  firm  be¬ 
came  the  recognized  brokers  of  the  Reading 
Railroad.  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  the 
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company  to  have  large  sums  of  money,  and 
the  notes  passed  through  the  hands  of  C.  & 
H.  Borie.  It  was  this  firm  that  purchased 
Reading  stock  at  44  in  the  famous  deal  which 
precipitated  the  crisis  between  Mr.  Gowen 
and  the  McCalmonts.  The  purchase  of  50,000 
shares  of  Jersey  Central  stock  was  also  made 
through  this  house.  Mr.  Charles  Borie  was 
a  firm  friend  of  President  Gowen  and  stoutly 
upheld  the  plans  of  that  able  financier  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  Borie  was  concerned  in  the  recent 
plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Reading. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Whelen  committee, 
from  which  the  present  movement  origin¬ 
ated.  Six  weeks  ago  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Reorganization  Trustees 
when  the  compromise  was  arranged  between 
Mr.  Gowen's  friends  and  the  Morgan-Welsh 
syndicate. 

Mr.  Borie  was  married  about  1840  to  a 
sister  of  H.  Pratt  McKean,  Esq.  His  brother, 
Adolph,  married  another  sister  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kean.  Mrs.  Borie  survives  and  also  four 
children,  Beauveau  Borie,  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  C.  &  H.  Borie,  and  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  John  T.  Lewis,  Jr.,  M  rs.  J  arnes  M. 
Rhodes  and  Mrs.  George  Mason.  Mrs. 
Mason  was  married  only  three  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  -a  member  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Borie  gave  largely  to  charity,  but 
always  unostentatiously.  No  deserving  per¬ 
son  ever  came  to  his  office  to  solicit  aid  and 
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went  away  without  it.  Any  case  of  destitution 
and  distress  brought  to  his  notice  was  always 
attended  to  and  liberally.  He  was  not  fond 
of  having  his  name  paraded  as  the  patron  of 
this  or  that  institution,  but  his  hand  was  al¬ 
ways  extended  to  the  lowly  and  the  suffering. 

Socially  Mr.  B  orie  was  a  domestic  man. 
His  evenings  he  spent  at  home  with  his  fami¬ 
ly.  In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Union 
League.  He  was  a  member  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  where  his  son, 
Mr.  Beauveau  Borie,  is  a  vestryman.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Union  Insurance  Company 
and  Crane  Iron  Company  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  having  withdrawn  from  the  other  cor¬ 
porations  of  which  he  was  a  director  years 
ago. 

Of  the  twelve  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mr. 
Borie  only  one  survives,  Miss  Josephine 
Borie.  His  brother  and  lifelong  partner, 

</  j  in  March.  On  the  day  Henry 

was  buried  the  widow  of  Adolph  E.  Borie 
died.  The  decease  of  Charles  L.  makes  three 
deaths  in  the  family  within  a  year.’’ 


I  wish  my  children  could  have  known 
my  father;  they  would  have  dearly  loved 
him.  He  was  so  congenial,  so  young*  for  his 
age,  so  very  entertaining;  he  could  always 
tell  a  good  story. 

I  remember  one  day  at  dinner,  no  one 
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had  spoken  for  some  minutes,  and  my  fathei 
said:  “Please,  some  one  say  something;  I  was 
brought  up  by  my  father  to  feel  that  when 
a  family  meets  together  at  meal  time  thc\ 
must,  all  of  them,  try  to  talk,  to  tell  of  some 
incident,  of  something  agreeable  so  as  to  be 
entertaining.  It  is  the  only  time  we  are  all 
together.  Why  not  talk.''”  He  was  always  in¬ 
teresting,  and  was  very  young  in  his  feelings. 
He  took  my  sister  Lizzie  and  me  to  the  par¬ 
ties,  and  dances,  enjoying  himself  as  much  as 
we  did.  He  was  a  beautiful  skater,  could  do 

all  sorts  of  fancy  skating. 

He  was  devoted  to  my  mother.  One  day 
he  sent  me  from  the  table  because  I  contra¬ 
dicted  her.  He  re&ented  any  unkindness  shown 

to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


IX  the  Spring  of  1889  our  oldest  daughter, 
Clementine,  graduated  from  the  Misses 
Peebles  and  Thompson  School  in  New  York. 
I  had  always  wanted  to  take  her  to  Europe 
after  she  left  school  and  before  she  would  be 
introduced  into  Society.  My  husband  was 
not  able  to  leave  on  account  of  his  business, 
so  I  invited  my  dear  friend,  Miss  Edith  Ev¬ 
ans,  to  go  with  us  as  our  guest.  She  had  never 
been  to  Europe  and  was  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  going.  So  Edith  Evans,  my  two 
oldest  daughters,  Clementine  and  May,  and 
I  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.  S.  City 
of  Paris  on  May  15,  1889,  arriving  at  Queens¬ 
town,  May  21,  1889.  Charley  and  Emily 
Borie  and  a  Miss  Mailly  went  over  on  the 
same  steamer.  We  were  met  on  our  arrival 
by  our  courier  Eugene  Gallot,  and  went 
directly  to  the  Adolph  Hotel,  Liverpool. 

We  had  a  wonderful  summer;  but  I 
have  always  thought,  and  still  think,  that  my 
two  daughters  did  not  then,  nor  ever,  realize 
the  effort  I  made  to  give  them  not  only  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  a  chance  to  see  Europe,  beautiful 
Races,  and  wonderful  scenery,  and  to  learn 
listory  as  they  never  could  from  just  read¬ 
ing  a  book.  It  was  a  sacrifice  on  my  part  to 
leave  my  darling  husband  for  the  verv  first 
time  in  all  our  married  life,  to  leave  my 
babies  (Laurie  was  only  two  years  old),  and 
my  beautiful  home! 
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Some  very  funny  and  amusing  things 
happened  that'  summer.  When  we  were  in 
Vienna,  Eugene,  our  courier,  came  to  me 
one  day  and  said:  “Madam,  I  am  very  sorry 
to  trouble  you  (and  I  began  to  fear  some¬ 
thing  dreadful  had  happened)  but  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter.  Will  you  please  have  the  dres¬ 
ses  of  Mile.  Marie  made  longer r  I  find 
people  follow  us  in  the  streets  to  look  at  her 
beautiful  legs!”  I  remember  laughing,  it  was 
such  a  relief  to  me  that  there  was  nothing 
worse  the  matter,  -and  it  is  needless  to  say  I 
had  May’s  dresses  lengthened.  She  was  just 
the  age  when  children  grow  very  fast  and  I 
had  not  noticed  her  dresses  were  too  short  for 
her. 

As  for  our  sail  up  the  Rhine  from  Col¬ 
ogne,  it  was  such  a  failure  as  far  as  my  two 
daughters  were  concerned,  that  to  this  day  I 
wish  I  could  forget  it.  The  day  was  clear 
and  lovely.  The  views  of  the  wonderful  cas¬ 
tles  we  saw  while  passing  were  so  interesting 
to  me,  and  Clementine  read  a  book  called 
“Red  as  a  rose  is  she”  all  the  way  up.  And 
poor  May  had  eaten  too  many  cherries  when 
we  first  started  and  was  deadly  seasick  all 
the  way.  Neither  daughter  enjoyed  that  trip. 
“Such  is  Life”;  mothers  try  to  give  their 
children  every  advantage  to  improve  them, 
to  educate  them  to  lead  their  future  lives  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  very  often  it  is  not 
appreciated 
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In  speaking  of  children,  I  do  not  think 
parents  realize  how  curiously  children  see 
things,  how  little  they  understand  the  things 
we  tell  them.  One  of  my  children  asked  me 
one  day,  “Who  is  ‘Cansy  me’?”  I  could  not 
understand  what  she  meant,  and  she  said, 
“You  were  telling  me  about  old  Mother 
Hubbard's  Cupboard,  and  you  said,  The 
cats  in  the  cupboard  and  cansy  me’ — Who’s 
that?”  I  had  never  explained  that  I  meant 
“can’t-see-me.” 

Another  child — not  mine — for  a  long 
time  thought  the  Commandment  “God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them  is” 
meant  that  “the  Miss”  was  a  wood,  or  a 
forest.  One  of  my  boys  wanted  one  day  to 
know  where  "our  funeral  carriage  was”.  He 
meant  our  Landau  and  not  knowing  that 
name  referred  to  the  carriages  that  passed 
when  funerals  went  past  our  house  to  the 
church.  No  one  had  ever  explained  these 
things,  and  the  children  had  formed  their 
own  ideas.  I  do  not  think  parents  explain 
things  enough  to  their  children.  A  dear 
friend,  who  often  stops  in  for  a  little  talk 
with  me,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  aged  eightv- 
nine  years,  one  day  while  talking  about  our 
children,  said,  "I  have  sixteen  great  grand¬ 
children.”  I  spoke  of  having  just  heard  of 
the  birth  of  our  first  great  grandchild,  Emily 
Borie  Mudd,  and  we  both  agreed  that  the 
time  to  really  enjoy  our  children  was  when 
they  were  young — are  in  the  nursery —  and 
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it  made  me  recall  the  many  happy  hours  I 
had  passed  in  our  big  nursery  at  “Emysdell  , 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  very  large 
room,  the  top  of  the  house,  with  a  slanting 
roof.  There  were  small  closets  all  around 
the  room,  eight  of  them.  Each  child  had  its- 
own  closet  for  their  toys.  There  was  a  swing 
in  the  room  at  one  end,  and  a  sort  of  gym¬ 
nasium  on  the  side,  swinging  rings  and  par¬ 
allel  bars,  and  across  the  end  opposite  the 
swing,  there  was  a  string  with  -a  red  curtain 
that  could  be  drawn  across  when  the  children 
acted  charades  or  tableaux.  There  was  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show,  also.  We  parents  had 
many  happy  hours  there  with  our  children 
around  us.  We  could  romp  with  them  and 
hug  and  squeeze  the  babies  to  our  heart  s 
content,  and  it  was  the  only  time  in  our  lives 
we  could  be  sure  of  our  children's  welfare. 
I  wish  I  had  written  down  the  many  things 
that  happened  in  that  nursery  of  ours.  I  call 
it  the  home  of  “happy  memories” —  we  did 
so  enjoy  our  children.  Many  a  time  I  have 
thanked  God  for  allowing  me  those  happy 
years,  for  there  is  a  saying  that  “Children 
are  a  fearful  pleasure”,  and  many  times  my 
heart  was  filled  with  fear,  for  many  accidents 
happened,  and  many  a  fright  I  had. 

‘‘But  that  was  many  a  year  ago. 

And  Grandmother’s  hair  is  white. 

With  queer  little  curls,  all  in  a  row, 

And  her  eyes  no  longer  bright. 

But  grandfather  still  is  her  lover  true, 
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Through  years  of  good  and  ill, 

Though  life  brought  sorrows  and  tears,  it’s  true, 
She  is  his  sweetheart  still.” 


On  our  place  “Emysdell”,  at  Ardmore, 

Pennsylvania,  we  built  a  small  play-house 

for  our  children.  It  had  a  Living  Room, 

Kitchen  and  an  overhead  loft  where  our  bovs 
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kept  pigeons.  As  each  daughter  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  they  would  start  a 
cooking  class,  consisting  of  some  girl  friends. 
Our  cook  would  teach  them  how  to  cook,  and 
each  Saturday  morning  they  would  cook  and 
eat  their  lunch  there.  They  would  set  the 
table  and  wash  all  the  dishes  afterward. 
They  kept  the  rooms  clean,  dusted,  would 
take  the  -ashes  out  of  the  cooking  stove,  black 
the  stove,  and  do  everything  necessary  to  keep 
things  in  order.  Each  one  of  four  daughters, 
as  they  grew  up,  would  start  these  classes 
with  their  own  particular  friends.  Their 
brother,  Borie,  wired  the  house  for  electri¬ 
city.  Many  a  jolly  time  they  had  in  their 
Play-House. 

The  summer  of  1891  we  went  to  Nan¬ 
tucket  to  be  near  Annie  xA.mes  (Mrs.  William 
Ames),  who  went  there  every  summer  from 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  We  rented  a 
house  on  the  main  street.  I  remember  one 
afternoon  when  returning  home,  we  found  a 
crowd  in  front  of  our  house,  and  there  on  the 
front  porch  railing  sat  Borie,  a  fat  little  boy, 
with  a  very  large  fish  hanging  along  side  of 
him.  He  was  saying  in  a  very  loud  voice.  “I 
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caught  him!”  He  had  fished  from  the  beach 
and  brought  in  one  of  the  largest  flounders 
I  ever  saw.  We  had  such  a  good  time  that 
summer!  We  grew  so  fond  of  Nantucket 
that  before  leaving  for  home  we  bought  a 
small  lot  with  a  house  of  three  rooms  in  it. 
We  drew  plans  for  a  larger  house  ourselves 
— we  had  no  architect — and  a  carpenter  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Wyer  added  eleven  rooms 
on  to  that  house.  We  had  the  only  house  with 
two  bath  rooms  and  also  had  the  only  iron¬ 
ing  stove  on  the  island. 

We  had  such  happy  summers  there.  We 
had  a  sail  boat  called  “The  Avala”  for  our 
oldest  boys.  Jamie  really  used  it  the  most. 
We  used  to  go  bathing  every  day,  we  all 
could  swim,  and  we  used  to  swim  out  to  our 
sail  boat  and  all  climb  in  and  dive  from  it, 
except  me  as  my  legs  were  too  short  to  make 
the  climb  in,  so  I  had  to  sit  on  the  rudder 
until  the  others  were  ready  to  go  in  and  re¬ 
turn  home. 

Our  boys  caught  fish  for  us.  They  also 
had  their  lobster  pots,  and  I  used  to  buy 
fish  and  lobsters  from  them. 

My  husband  could  not  be  with  us  all 
summer  on  account  of  his  business,  but  he 
was  with  us  part  of  the  time.  We  moved  into 
this  much  altered  house  of  ours  the  summer 
of  1892.  Lily  had  been  very  ill  with  pleurisy 
and  we  had  to  stay  a  few  weeks  at  the  “Sea 
Cliff  Inn”  until  our  house  was  ready.  This 
was  in  May  of  1892. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

IN  1895  my  husband  proposed  taking  me  on 
a  trip  to  Europe.  I  was  overjoyed,  so  we 
started  in  January  of  1895.  We  went  the 
southern  route  taking  sixteen  days  to  Genoa. 
We  stopped  at  Fayal  and  it  was  too  rough  to 
land,  but  we  landed  at  Madeira  and  were 
there  a  whole  day.  Then  we  went  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  a  day  there,  then  to  Algiers  where  we 
stayed  two  days.  We  had  met  Mr.  -and  Mrs. 
Henry  Bigelow  Williams  on  the  steamer, 
having  known  them  slightly  before.  We  were 
together  at  these  different  places,  and  had 
some  very  happy  times  together.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  lovely  all  during  our  sea  voy¬ 
age.  The  day  we  arrived  at  Genoa  it  was 
snowing  hard.  Our  courier,  Eugene  Gallot, 
met  us  at  the  dock;  he  said  he  was  nearly 
frozen.  When  we  reached  our  hotel  we  found 
marble  floors  and  marble  steps;  no  heat  in 
the  hotel,  and  we  were  nearly  frozen,  too. 

I  had  promised  my  mother  to  buy  some 
photographs  for  her  at  the  “Campo  Santo” 
(the  burying  grounds),  so  after  lunch  we 
started  out  and  when  we  got  there  we  ran  as 
fast  as  possible  through  the  different  roads. 
I  had  one  of  the  horse  blankets  around  me, 
and  even  then  was  nearly  frozen.  When  we 
returned  to  the  hotel,  my  husband  and  I  went 
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to  bed  and  put  a  ‘‘Duvet”  (eider  down  com¬ 
forter)  over  us  to  try  and  get  warm.  There 
were  no  fires  in  our  room,  no  furnace,  so  we 
left  Genoa  the  next  day  and  went  to  Nice. 
On  the  way  over  I  went  into  the  smoking  car 
with  my  husband,  as  no  one  else  was  there, 
but  just  as  we  started  a  man  entered  and 
turning  to  me  said,  “Madame,  this  is  a  smok¬ 
er,”  and  I  said,  “If  you  don't  mind,  I  would 
like  to  stay,  I  like  the  smoking,”  so  I  stayed. 
Later  we  found  that  this  was  Mr.  William 
Astor  Chandler  of  New  York,  just  returned 
from  a  hunting  trip  in  Africa.  He  knew  my 
cousin,  Harry  McKean,  and  many  other 
friends  of  ours  in  Philadelphia.  We  heard 
from  him  most  interesting  details  of  his  trav¬ 
els.  He  was  very  entertaining  and  we  found 
our  journev  all  too  short. 

At  N  ice  we  had  nice  rooms,  good  food 
and  met  some  nice  friends.  My  husband  had 
hurt  his  leg  on  shipboard  and  was  feeling 
badly,  so  to  cheer  him  up  we  decided  to  go 
to  Monte  Carlo.  Our  friend,  Mr.  William 
Cochran  of  Philadelphia,  was  staying  at  our 
hotel.  He  used  to  go  to  Monte  Carlo  every 
morning  and  would  return  about  two  or  three 
o'clock,  so  we  would  go  at  two  or  three 
o’clock  and  take  his  chair.  People  were 
standing  four  and  five  deep  waiting  for  seats 
and  by  giving  Mr.  Cochran  a  five  franc  piece 
he  would  leave  it  on  the  table  before  him 
and  I  would  take  his  seat.  That  was  the  only 
way  I  could  be  sure  of  having  a  seat. 
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The  first  time  we  went  we  had  a  curious 
experience;  several  times  the  “croupier”  at 
our  table  had  raked  in  money  that  my  hus¬ 
band  had  won,  and  had  given  it  to  a  woman 
along  side  of  him.  As  my  husband  could  not 
speak  or  understand  French,  I  said  to  the 
croupier  (in  French),  “You  took  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  money.”  He  said,  “Oh,  no”,  but  I 
continued  my  assertion,  and  soon  someone 
touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  asked,  “What 
is  the  matter.''”  I  explained  and  he  gave  back 
the  money  to  my  husband  and  sent  the  crou¬ 
pier  to  another  table.  I  asked  my  husband  to 
go  to  the  other  side  of  the  table,  fearing 
people  might  think  I  was  ‘butting  in’  and  we 
played  until  eight  o’clock,  when  we  left  and 
went  into  dinner.  And  such  a  dinner!  All 
kinds  of  people,  of  -all  nationalities,  some  in 
full  dress,  some  in  traveling  clothes,  some  of 
the  commonest  people  I  ever  saw.  Some  ate 
with  their  knives  and  most  all  of  them  used 
tooth  picks  freely!  After  dinner  I  said  to  my 
husband,  “Did  you  win?”  He  said,  “I  don’t 
know,  but  I  put  everything  I  won  in  my 
pocket,”  and  I  had  done  the  same,  so  we 
started  for  our  hotel  at  iVice.  When  we  got 
there  we  counted  what  we  had  won  and  both 
had  won  a  lot.  We  then  decided  to  put  the 
money  we  had  won  in  one  place  and  to  take 
some  of  it  each  day  and  go  back  to  Monte 
Carlo  and  play  as  long  as  that  money  lasted. 
This  we  did.  We  alternately  lost  and  won.  At 
the  end  my  husband  had  lost  all  he  had 
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the  first  night.  I  had  lost  mine  once,  but  had 
regained  it  so  I  was  ahead.  When  my  hus¬ 
band  went  to  get  his  overcoat  at  the  check 
room,  the  man  in  charge  said  he  did  not  have 
it,  so  I  sailed  in  again  with  my  French  and 
soon  found  the  coat.  The  man  then  turned 
to  me  and  s-aid,  “Madame,  return  quickly  to 
the  tables  and  put  your  bet  on  the  number 
of  this  check — go  quick,”  but  my  husband 
would  not  give  me  the  money.  However,  I 
ran  back  to  see,  and  if  I  had  bet  on  the  num¬ 
ber  I  would  have  won  thirty  times  my  stake 
for  the  number  came  up. 

By  this  time  my  husband’s  leg  was  worse 
so  we  hurried  to  Paris  where  his  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W. 
Corbin,  lived.  We  had  a  very  happy  time 
while  in  Paris.  During  our  stay  I  bought  a 
pair  of  black  Pomeranian  dogs,  called  'Fritz' 
and  ‘Bettv’,  taking  them  to  America  with  us. 

We  were  onlv  awav  a  few  months  and 
were  glad  to  get  back  home  again.  Clemen¬ 
tine  had  been  terribly  ill  with  pneumonia 
while  we  were  away,  and  no  one  had  told  us 
until  she  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
All  the  other  children  had  kept  well. 

I  entered  the  two  Pomeranian  dogs  that 
I  brought  home  from  Europe  the  previous 
year  in  the  dog  show  in  1896  and  the  judges 
put  them  in  the  miscellaneous  class.  They 
had  never  seen  a  dog  like  them  before.  These 
dogs  were  in  great  favor  in  England  at  that 
time. 
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Fritz  and  Betty  had  some  fine  puppies 
in  the  winter,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  One  day  a  friend  said  to  me, 
“You  are  so  interested  in  the  employment 
branch  of  St.  Mary’s  Auxiliary  Society,  why 
don’t  you  sell  the  puppies  and  buy  material 
for  the  poor  women  to  sew,”  so  I  did.  I  sold 
the  puppies  for  one  hundred  dollars  each  and 
made  about  $500.00  each  year  and  bought 
materials  for  the  women  to  sew.  I  did  this 
for  four  years  until  a  new  minister  came  to 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Rev.  George  Pomeroy 
Allen.  He  did  not  want  me  to  do  this  any¬ 
more.  Said  he  would  not  have  any  society  in 
his  church  “run  on  pups”.  So  I  had  to  stop 
selling  them. 

We  celebrated  our  Silver  Wedding  on 
January  5,  1896  at  Emysdell.  Our  children 
dressed  me  in  white,  with  a  long  veil,  and  as 
we  marched  into  the  parlor,  our  children 
following,  we  were  cheered  by  our  friends 
and  pelted  with  rice.  Two  of  our  bridesmaids 
were  present,  my  sister  Mrs.  George  Mason 
and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Bacon.  We  had  a  certi¬ 
ficate  signed  by  all  present  and  we  received 
many  very  handsome  silver  presents.  Our 
children  gave  us  silver  for  our  bureau,  sil¬ 
ver-backed  brushes,  combs,  trays,  clothes 
brushes,  etc.  All  our  children  dined  with  us, 
and  our  friends  came  in  the  evening.  We  had 
dancing  and  a  very  jolly  time. 
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“WHAT  CHEER” 


Dear  Brother  Jim  and  Sister  Em, 

Accept  this  massive  silver  gem, 

From  those  who  love  you  both  so  well, 

That  they  can  scarce  your  virtues  tell. 

Though  not  antique  yourselves  we  trow, 
You  have  kept  well  the  marriage  vow ; 

This  antique  silver  is  your  right, 

On  this  your  silver  wedding  night. 

This  ancient  bowl  of  silver  quaint, 

Bears  the  proud  motto  of  that  Saint, 

Who  cross’d  the  Seekonk  one  cold  day, 

In  flight  from  Massachusetts  Bay. 

He  did  not  own  this  bowl  ’tis  true, 

For  silver  bowls  with  him  were  few; 

But  Gorham’s  sons  in  good  time  came. 

To  send  us  bowls  well  known  to  fame. 

This  bowl  in  fact  was  made  to  fill, 

With  liquid  from  that  sacred  rill, 

That  joins  the  Nerragansett  tide, 

From  old  Pawtuxet’s  Valley  wide. 

Such  was  the  drink  that  Blackstone  sought, 
But  n’er  for  which  his  sons  have  fought: 
Good  Medford  rum  was  their  strong  hold, 
With  limes  and  sugar,  hot  or  cold. 

Then  fill  this  bowl  with  foaming  cheer, 
And  start  anew  a  bright  new  year : 

The  sons  of  Williams  and  of  Penn, 

Will  join  you  in  libations  then. 

From  George  C.  ]\Iason  and  his  wife, 

Who  live  in  peace  without  much  strife, 

This  bowl  is  sent  with  their  best  loves, 
And  hopes  that  you  may  live  like  doves. 
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On  the  death  of  dear  Mr.  Frank  Mauran, 
my  husband’s  father,  February  25,  1896,  the 
following  lines  were  written  by  his  lifelong 
friend,  Mr  William  Binney  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

“Another  of  us  has  gone  beyond  the 
range  of  human  eyes,  and  joined  the  unnum¬ 
bered  throng  of  the  unseen.  It  was  a  brave 
and  true  heart  that  ceased  to  beat  when  Frank 
Mauran’s  pulse  stopped.  Friendship  was  not 
with  him  an  emotion  that  came  and  went, 
but  a  sentiment,  which  once  planted,  took 
root,  and  so  lived,  and  bloomed,  and  f  ruited. 
Domestic  love  was  not  with  him  a  mere  capa¬ 
city  for  pleasure  in  the  home,  and  family  ties, 
but  an  absorbing,  care  taking,  solicitous  ten¬ 
derness,  where  a  sense  of  responsibility  went 
always  hand  in  hand  with  affection.  His  two 
prominent  traits  were  “uprightness”  and 
“down-rightness” ;  "integrity”  and  “truth”, 
for  himself,  and  towards  all.  Always  ready 
to  do  his  utmost,  even  where  the  claim  on 
him  was  small;  a  promptness  to  bear  his 
share  of  every  load,  and  where  he  could,  to 
lighten  the  loads  of  others; — a  readyness  to 
deny  himself  if  others  might  be  so  benefited. 
A  hand  for  every  true  man's  hand,  and  a 

mJ 

heart  for  every  fate,  made,  and  kept  him  the 
genial,  courageous,  lovable  man  whom  we 
knew. 

Few  men  had  more  friends  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

His  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
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the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  ninth  in  descent  from  John  Tilly  and 
his  wife,  Bridget  van  der  Velde,  who  came 

over  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 

His  grandfather,  Joseph  Carlo  Mauran, 
was  a  patriot  of  the  Revolutionary  War: — 

A  man  resolved,  and  steady  to  his  trust. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just. 

An  unbroken  friendship,  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  marred  by  no  unkind  word,  no  angry 
"feeling,  no  jar,  is  surely -also  no  trifling  test  of 
the  qualities  of  a  friend.  Such  a  friendship 
the  writer  of  this  had,  and  at  its  sad  interrup¬ 
tion,  by  that  which  alone  could  interrupt  it, 
he  feels  a  sure  confidence  that  it  was  a  very 
noble  nature  that  for  all  these  years  he  knew 
as  ‘Frank  Mauran’.” 
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Mr  Tames  Mauran  Rhodes 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


IN  1894  we  rented  our  Nantucket  house  for 
two  summers  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe 
Washburn  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  then  sold  the  house  to  Miss  Dexter,  also 
from  Providence,  on  November  13,  1905. 

After  that  we  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Delano,  great  friends  of  ours,  at  a  Fishing 
Club  at  Pasque  Island,  Massachusetts,  sum¬ 
mer  of  1906.  Mr.  James  Brown  of  Brown 
Brothers,  Bankers  of  New  York,  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Club.  Each  one  bought  their 
room,  or  rooms,  and  furnished  them,  and 
would  pay  for  their  food  while  there.  We 
spent  many  summers  there.  We  had  fine  fish¬ 
ing  and  bathing.  No  one  on  the  Island  but 
our  Club  and  its  members;  we  had  sail  bo-ats, 
and  later  steam  launches  for  all  of  us  to  use. 
Our  married  children  would  some  times 
come  there  to  visit  us,  and  Guy  and  May 
Dodge  and  their  children  spent  several  sum¬ 
mers  with  us  there. 

Our  eldest  daughter,  Clementine,  was 
married  to  Edward  Yarnell  Hartshorne  on 
October  15,  1896.  She  was  married  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Ardmore,  and  had  a  large 
wedding  reception  at  our  house  “Emysdell”. 
I  remember  that  six  or  seven  of  her  girl 
friends  stayed  -at  our  house,  all  sleeping  in 
one  room — our  large  play-room — and  they 
certainly  had  a  very  jolly  time.  The  follow- 
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ing  lines  on  her  wedding  were  written  by  one 
of  our  gardeners. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  EMMYS  DELL 


She  wore  a  bunch  of  roses 
Upon  her  wedding  day; 

Her  lovely  hair  with  the  sun  did  shine 
I  heard  the  people  say. 

Her  steps  were  light  and  graceful, 

She  looked  extremely  well 

As  she  that  day  stepped  into  church, 

The  pride  of  Emmys  Dell. 

It’s  there  she  met  her  father 
Who  took  her  by  the  hand, 

And  led  her  to  the  altar, 

Where  she  met  this  nice  young. man. 

With  heart  and  hand  they  then  were  wed 
For  he  is  now  doing  well  ; 

And  the  sun  did  shine  on  that  lovely  pair 
That  day  at  Emmys  Dell. 

Then  to  her  father’s  mansion 
This  couple  did  repair, 

Where  thousands  were  awaiting, 

To  receive  the  noble  pair. 

H  er  mother  dressed  in  her  very  best, 

With  her  diamonds  she  looked  well, 

And  Heaven  blessed  their  happy  home 
That  day  at  Emmys  Dell. 


Then  after  the  wedding  was  over, 
This  couple  they  did  go, 

To  some  part  of  the  country 
Where  none  but  them  did  know. 
They  left  their  friends  to  prepare, 
Till  they  return  again, 

To  their  new  and  handsome  residence 


For  them  at  Merion. 


Patrick  Hurley. 
October  15,  1896. 
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On  December  25,  1898,  we  celebrated 
my  husband’s  fiftieth  birthday.  All  of  our 
family  came  to  us  for  lunch,  and  we  had  a 
very  jolly  time.  The  following  lines,  written 
describing  this  anniversary,  were  written  by 
one  of  our  gardeners. 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY 

It  was  on  a  Christmas  morning,  in  Eighteen  Ninety- 
Eight, 

There  was  a  family  dinner  at  the  Emysdell  estate, 

In  honor  of  a  nobleman,  amidst  the  greatest  cheers, 

For  to  celebrate  his  birthday  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  morning  of  his  birthday,  I  remember  very  well; 
With  his  lovely  wife  then  by  his  side,  they  walked 
around  Emysdell, 

They  wralked  around  the  garden  with  their  children 
they  loved  dear, 

Thank  God,  says  he,  I  am  glad  to  see  to-day  my  fiftieth 
year. 

That  glorious  Christmas  morning  was  blessed  by  God 
above, 

As  relations  came  from  far  and  near  to  honor  one  they 
love ; 

Among  them  was  a  lady,  the  mother  of  the  wife, 

And  to  celebrate  his  birthday,  was  the  happiness  of  her 
life. 

When  the  family  sat  down  to  dinner  on  his  birthday 
afternoon, 

There  were  thirty-seven  seated  in  the  handsome  dining 
room ; 

No  tongue  can  tell  at  Emysdell,  the  happiness  and 
cheers, 

Were  for  that  noble  gentleman  at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 
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I’ll  now  conclude  this  little  poem,  I  have  no  more  to 
say, 

But  fill  your  glasses  to  the  brim  at  Emysdell  today, 

And  drink  a  toast  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  whom  all  do  love 
so  dear, 

That  he  may  be,  and  live  to  see,  another  fifty  years. 

P.  J.  H  URLEY. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  winter  of  1898,  in  January,  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  go  out  West  with  Mrs.  Clement 
A.  Griscom,  and  three  other  friends  in  Mrs. 
Griscom’s  private  car.  Mrs.  Charles  Will¬ 
iams,  (M  rs.  Griscom’s  sister)  Mrs.Walbaum, 
(a  niece  of  Mr.  Griscom)  and  Miss  Simmons. 
We  went  to  Castle  Creek  Hot  Springs,  Ari¬ 
zona.  Mr.  Lloyd  Griscom  was  President  of 
the  company  that  built  the  first  hotel  or 
“Club  House”  there.  Mr.  Fred  Morris  was 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  It  was  a  very  primi¬ 
tive  place  at  that  time.  We  found  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Newhall  and  their  daughter,  Car¬ 
oline,  there,  and  our  Doctor  George  S.  Ger¬ 
hard  from  Ardmore.  We  had  a  very  jolly 
time,  only  we  suffered  from  the  cold.  We  had 
nothing  to  heat  the  rooms  but  coal  oil  stoves, 
and  I  took  a  severe  cold. 

Later  I  went  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  to 
visit  my  friend,  Edith  Evans,  who  lived 
there.  Later  Mrs.  Charles  Williams  joined 
us,  and  Mrs.  Griscom  decided  to  leave  quite 
suddenly  for  home.  Mrs.  Williams,  Edith 
Evans  and  I  decided  to  go  to  San  Francisco 
before  going  back  East.  We  had  made  no 
reservations,  but  hurriedly  took  the  train  at 
9:00  P.  M.  for  San  Francisco  and  had  to  sit 
up  all  night  in  a  tourist  car!!  We  were  only 
in  San  Francisco  three  days  when  we  re- 
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turned  to  Los  Angeles,  where  Mrs.  Griscom 
and  her  private  car  were  waiting.  My  cold 
was  worse,  so  Mrs.  Griscom  went  back  East, 
leaving  me  and  Edith  Evans  in  Los  Angeles. 
My  husband  and  my  son,  Mauran,  came  to 
join  us  there.  While  we  were  in  Los  Angeles, 
we  heard  of  the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1898,  in  the  Harbor  of  Havana. 
That  was  the  starting  of  the  “Spanish  War.” 

Our  oldest  son,  James  Mauran  Rhodes, 
Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the  1st  city  troop  of 
Philadelphia  and  our  second  son,  Frank 
Mauran  Rhodes,  joined  the  Battery  A  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  Mr.  Barclay  War- 
burn  was  Captain,  and  both  of  our  boys  en¬ 
listed  for  the  Spanish  War. 

The  summer  of  1898  we  rented  a  cot¬ 
tage  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey.  Many  hours 
of  anguish  we  passed  that  summer,  fearing 
each  day  to  hear  our  sons  had  gone  into  bat¬ 
tle.  I  used  to  be  afraid  to  read  the  morning 
papers,  for  fear  of  hearing  of  terrible  fight¬ 
ing.  I  thank  God  we  were  spared  that!!!  Our 
boys  had  suffered  a  lot  from  “bad  food”,  and 
there  was  much  illness  among  the  soldiers, 
and  when  returning  on  the  transports,  they 
nearly  starved.  The  “First  City  Troop”  was 
better  off  than  most,  but  they  had  scarcely 
enough  to  eat,  and  Battery  A  was  worse  off. 
Mauran  would  surely  have  died,  only  he  had 
friends  in  a  New  York  troop  on  the  same 
transport,  and  they  gave  him  food.  My  hus¬ 
band  and  many  good  friends  of  our  ‘soldiers’ 
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went  to  New  York  to  meet  them  on  their  re¬ 
turn.  These  were  the  “Fathers  of  the  Bovs’'. 
They  went  on  a  tug  boat  to  meet  them  at 
Sandy  Hook,  had  a  fine  lunch  for  them,  and 
escorted  them  with  many  cheers  to  a  private 
train  they  had  for  them  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  They  had  a  “rousing”  reception 
and  much  cheering  when  they  reached  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  When  our  two  boys  came  to  me  at 
Ardmore  I  could  hardly  recognize  them. 
They  were  literally  “in  rags”;  and  they  were 
terribly  thin.  Jim  was  so  weak — we  feared 
typhoid  fever,  -and  he  was  in  bed  some 
time.  Mauran  had  a  boot  on  one  foot,  a 
slipper  on  the  other,  a  flannel  shirt  without 
collar  or  sleeves.  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  take  a  bath!!!  Dear  boys — they  were  so 
glad  to  get  home,  and  we  can  never  thank 
God  enough  for  bringing  them  safely  home 
to  us. 

That  spring  of  1898  everyone  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  of  the  “Red  Cross”.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Merion  Cricket 
Club,  Haverboard,  Pennsylvania.  People 
came  and  we  started  the  “Montgomery 
County  Auxiliary”  to  the  “Red  Cross”.  Th 
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elected  me  as  “President”.  We  worked  very 
hard  making  bandages  and  all  things  needed 
for  the  wounded.  I  went  to  “Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe”  where  there  was  a  hospital  to  find  out 
what  was  needed,  and  used  to  receive  letters 
and  telegrams  telling  us  what  to  send  them, 
for  there  were  many  sick  soldiers  sent  there. 
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There  was  terrible  sickness  among  our  sol¬ 
diers  during  that  Spanish  War.  Much  ty¬ 
phoid  fever — some  of  our  personal  friends 
died  that  year.  The  food  was  very  poor,  very 
dreadfully  so!!  The  “Montgomery  County- 
Auxiliary  to  the  Red  Cross'’  raised  a  lot  of 
money,  and  made  many  garments  that  year. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  my 
eyes  after  the  birth  of  my  thirteenth  baby. 
She  was  very  delicate;  we  named  her  'Edith' 
after  my  dear  friend,  Edith  Evans.  She  was 
a  darling  baby,  and  our  older  children  were 
devoted  to  her,  but  she  only  lived  three 
months.  It  did  seem  so  hard  to  lose  that 
precious  baby.  My  eyes  did  not  improve,  and 
an  occulist  whom  I  consulted  told  me  I 
should  probably  be  blind  in  three  years’  time. 
I  was  terribly  worried,  and  in  1899  consulted 
another  occulist,  Dr.  Posey.  He  told  me 
there  was  a  Dr.  Collins  living  in  London, 
England,  who  made  a  specialty  of  the  trouble 
I  had  in  my  eyes  and  advised  my  going  to 
Europe  to  see  Dr.  Collins,  so  I  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  taking  our  oldest  son,  Jim,  and  our 
youngest  daughter,  Emily,  with  me.  We 
sailed  from  New  York,  July  3,  1900,  on  the 
“S.  S.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse”.  Our 
daughter,  May  had  joined  a  party  of  friends, 
M  rs.  William  Ames,  her  daughter,  Margaret 
Dwight,  and  Margaretta  Hutchinson,  for  a 
summer  in  Europe,  and  they  all  went  over 
in  the  same  steamer.  It  was  on  this  steamer 
at  this  time  that  I  first  met  Guy  Phelps 
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Dodge,  and  his  brother,  Walter  Phelps 
Dodge.  We  landed  at  South  Hampton.  Mrs. 
x-Ymes’  party  continued  on  to  “Bremen  Hav¬ 
en".  I  saw  Dr.  Collins,  who  carefuly  exam¬ 
ined  my  eyes,  and  afterwards  he  made  me  a 
low  bow  and  said,  “Madame,  I  congratulate 
you,  for  the  disease  you  had  in  your  eyes  has 
gone.  You  have  only  old  scars — that  disease 
would  have  meant  blindness.  What  stopped 
it?"  I  answered,  “The  birth  of  my  baby." 
I  had  been  dreadfully  sick  before  Edith  was 
born.  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Thomas  McKean, 
was  in  London,  and  asked  us  to  go  with  her 
to  Hamburg.  We  left  London  July  23rd,  and 
got  to  Hamburg  July  28th.  I  started  to  drink 
the  waters,  but  they  did  not  agree  with  me 
very  well.  On  August  6th  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  daughter,  May,  telling  me  of  her 
engagement  to  Guy  Dodge,  said  she  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  that  they  were  all  going  to  Lu¬ 
cerne,  so  we  started  for  Lucerne  the  next  day, 
arriving  at  midnight,  August  7th.  May  and 
others  arrived  August  8th.  xMter  a  week  there 
I  left  for  Paris.  After  being  there  a  few  days 
May  and  Guy  Dodge  came.  After  we  had 
been  in  Paris  long  enough  to  get  clothes  for 
May  and  Emily,  we  left  on  Sunday,  x4ugust 
26th,  and  went  to  Cherbourg,  where  we  went 
on  board  the  S.  S.  Deutschland,  where  we 
found  my  son,  Jim,  waiting  for  us  (he  had 
gone  to  London  on  x4ugust  22d,  and  he  was 
to  take  the  S.  S.  Deutschland  at  South  Hamp¬ 
ton,  and  we  would  join  him  at  Cherbourg). 
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We  had  a  good  voyage,  and  arrived  in  New 
York,  Saturday,  September  1st,  10:00  A.  M. 
Guy  Dodge  came  home  with  us  to  “Emys- 
deli”  and  that  night  all  our  children  were 
with  us  at  dinner.  I  remember  Guy  turned 
to  me  and  said,  “This  is  a  wonderful  sight, 
to  see  such  a  large  family  together.”  He  evi¬ 
dently  had  not  realized  what  a  large  family 
we  had.  One  month  later,  on  October  lith, 
May  was  married  to  Guy  Phelps  Dodge. 
This  was  in  1900. 

That  same  winter  of  1900  -and  1901,  our 
daughter,  Emily,  came  out  in  society,  and 
later  her  engagement  was  announced  to  S. 
De-as  Sinkler,  and  she  was  married  to  him 
April  15,  1902.  May  was  married  in  our  par¬ 
lor  at  “Emysdell”  by  Rev.  George  Pomeroy 
Allen.  Emily  was  married  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Ardmore,  by  Rev.  George  Pomeroy 
Allen,  both  had  a  reception  afterwards  at 
“Emysdell’’.  We  then  rented  “Emysdell”  to 
Dr.  George  Fales  Baker  in  1903,  and  rented 
it  the  next  year  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  P. 
Moulton— 1904,  and  in  1905  Mr.  Moulton 
bought  “Emysdell”.  We  meanwhile  had  been 
living  in  a  house  we  rented  from  Mrs.  W. 
Horner  Smith,  on  Montgomery  Avenue, 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  just  two  doors  above 
my  sister’s  (Mrs.  George  C.  Mason)  house. 
We  lived  there  until  1908,  when  we  bought 
a  new  house,  just  built,  on  Glenn  Road,  off 
of  Montgomery  Avenue.  This  was  a  dear, 
pretty  place,  about  one  acre  of  ground.  I  had 
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a  beautiful  garden  there.  I  raised  nearly  all 
the  plants  I  had  from  cuttings.  When  at  Mrs. 
Smith’s  house,  I  had  a  sand  bed  where  I 
used  to  put  cuttings,  and  when  we  moved 
over  to  our  own  house  I  had  enough  plants 
to  make  a  lovely  garden.  I  did  not  have  to 
buy  any  plants  at  all.  Every  one  admired  my 
garden  and  one  day  I  had  a  letter  from 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  asking  me 
to  write  an  article,  telling  how  I  had  made 
such  a  garden  in  such  a  short  time.  So  I 
wrote  an  article,  called  “A  garden  made  in 
eighteen  months”.  They  published  it  in 
“Country  Life  in  America”  in  1909.  I  wrote 
an  article  later  on  “Hardy  Chrysanthemums” 
and  happened  to  give  names  of  the  ones  I 
liked  best,  and  soon  I  received  many  letters 
from  all  over  the  United  States  asking  me  to 
send  them  plants.  At  this  time  some  one 
wanted  to  buy  a  lot  next  door  to  my  garden 
and  I  wanted  it  myself;  not  having  enough 
money  to  buy  it,  I  started  in  to  sell  Hardy 
Perennial  plants.  One  fall  I  had  in  our  gar¬ 
den  in  November  over  1500  plants  of  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums  in  full  bloom.  I  remember 
one  Sunday  our  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig 
Lippincott,  came  to  call.  It.  was  just  after 
our  first  snowstorm.  They  saw  this  wonder¬ 
ful  show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Mr.  Lip¬ 
pincott  said,  “How  do  you  do  it?  Today 
our  garden  has  no  bloom  in  it!”  But  he  had 
a  greenhouse,  and  his  gardener  took  prize 
after  prize  for  his  large  Japanese  Chrysan- 
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themums  at  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society,  and  had  no  time  for  the  “out  of 
door"  flowers. 

Now,  when  I  received  so  many  letters 
wanting  Chrysanthemums,  I  started  to  grow 
them  and  I  also  grew  other  hardy  plants. 
Each  year  I  had  more  and  more  orders,  and 
I  used  to  plan  and  plant  gardens  for  people. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  I  had  made  about 
$1500.00  a  year,  and  bought  my  lot.  I  helped 
to  start  the  “Main  Line  Flower  Association” 
and  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  for 
some  time.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  called  this 
new  house  of  ours  “Theanogan”,  which 
means  “White-Face”  in  the  Indian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  was  the  name  of  a  mountain  just 
in  front  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauran's  place  at 
Lake  Placid.  Our  house  being  white,  we 
chose  that  name  for  it. 

About  this  time  there  was  much  talk 
•about  wanting  the  “franchise'  'for  women, 
“Votes  for  Women”,  and  two  of  our  daugh¬ 
ters,  Clementine  Hartshorne  and  Lily 
Rhodes  were  deeply  interested.  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  I  did  not  think  women  were  yet  ready 
for  it.  However,  there  was  to  be  a  Bazaar 
held  to  raise  money  for  “The  Limited  Suff¬ 
rage  League”  in  April,  1912.  Clementine 
and  Lily  had  charge  of  the  flower  table,  with 
two  friends  to  help  them.  A  week  before 
the  Bazaar  Lily  Rhodes  was  invited  to  ac¬ 
company  Edith  and  Louisa  Rawle  to  visit 
Gen.  and  Mrs.  Smedly  Butler  at  “Panama”, 
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so  she  went  away.  On  April  10th,  Clementine 
Hartshorne’s  son,  Edward  Y.  Hartshorn,  Jr., 
was  born,  so  she  could  not  preside  at  the 
flower  booth  at  the  Bazaar.  I  had  to  go,  and 
Mrs.  Weston,  Clementine’s  sister-in-law, 
went  to  help,  and  after  that  Bazaar  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  think  that  women  were  not  ready 
to  vote!!  One  woman  went  up  a  flight  of 
steps  and  commenced  to  make  an  address. 
No  one  could  hear  one  word  she  said,  she 
was  up  so  high.  I  said  to  her,  “Please  come 
down  lower;  no  one  can  hear  you.”  She  an¬ 
swered  me,  “I  was  told  to  stand  here,”  and  so 
she  did  stand  there,  and  talked,  and  talked, 
and  no  one  could  hear  a  word  she  said!!! 

“MARTHA’S  OPPORTUNITY” 

Fair  woman’s  recognition  is  no  more  a  thing  to  come, 
The  pageantry  is  forming;  don’t  you  hear  the  thud¬ 
ding  drums? 

She’s  got  her  foot  in  politics,  in  medicine,  in  law, 

And  we  are  daily  seeing  sights  our  fathers  never  saw. 
But  good  old  “Martha  Washington”  is  still  the  pioneer; 
She’s  got  her  picture  on  a  stamp,  this  is  news  I  hear, 

Yet  in  this  age  of  progress,  who  would  be  surprised  at 
that  ? 

The  man  who  says  “it’s  marvelous”,  is  talking  through 
his  hat. 

For  when  it  comes  to  pictures,  it  displays  an  awful  taste, 
To  put  man’s  homely  features  on  the  other  side  of  paste, 
When  lovely  woman’s  countenance  might  well  he 
printed  there. 

But  one  consideration  should  make  “Martha  have  a  care, 
By  getting  on  a  postage  stamp — why  don’t  you  see  that  she 
Will  be  as  licked  “as  George”  was,  when  he  hacked  the 
cherry  tree? 


Ill 


The  first  postage  stamp  ever  issued  by 
the  United  States  Government  which  bears 
the  portrait  of  a  woman,  was  an  8  cent  stamp, 
and  has  the  likeness  of  Martha  Washington 
on  it.  Issued  in  1902.  Her  face  also  appears 
on  the  4  cent  stamp  of  the  current  issue  of 

1922-23. 
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CHAPTER  XV 


IN  1911  the  greatest  sorrow  in  our  life  came 
to  us.  Our  beloved  son,  Jim,  (James  M. 
Rhodes,  Jr. )  died,  on  April  11,  1911.  He  had 
been  ill  a  long  time.  He  contracted  a  germ 
while  traveling  down  south  with  his  wife, 
and  no  cure  could  be  found.  We  will  never 
cease  to  regret  the  loss  of  our  dear  boy.  He 
was  not  only  our  oldest  son,  but  he  was  our 
“right-hand  man’’,  attended  to  everything 
for  us.  He  never  forgot  us.  He  was  so  pains¬ 
taking  to  see  to  all  our  wants.  When  he  died, 
it  was  as  if  the  whole  world  stopped. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in 
the  paper  after  his  death  tells  about  him  and 
his  life  better  than  I  can.  • 

JAMES  MAURAN  RHODES,  JR. 

Stockholder,  and  Former  Princeton  Football  Player 
Succumbs  to  Long  Illness  at  Home  in  Yillanova, 
Pennsylvania,  April  11,  1911 

“After  one  vear  of  illness  from  a  disease 
so  rare  that  his  is  said  to  have  been  the  nine¬ 
teenth  case  in  the  history  of  medicine,  James 
M.  Rhodes,  Jr.,  widely  known  socially,  died 
to-day.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Stock  Exchange  and  was  thirty-five  years 
old. 

Mr.  Rhodes  died  at  his  home  in  Villan- 
ova.  He  retired  from  active  business  in  July, 
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with  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Rhodes, 
Sinkler  and  Company,  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  .member. 

The  disease  that  killed  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
little  known.  No  more  than  eighteen  other 
cases,  it  is  said,  have  ever  come  to  the  -atten¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  world,  and  the  one  with 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  suffered  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  to  occur  in  this  vicinitv.  The  disease 
is  virtually  incurable. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  attacked  by  the  malady 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  south  about  a  year  ago. 
Several  operations  became  necessary,  and  for 
some  time  past  his  friends  and  family  had 
little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

Mr.  Rhodes  was  the  son  of  James  Mau- 
ran  Rhodes  and  Emily  Borie  Rhodes.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow,  who  was  Miss  Ella 
Brock  Johnson  of  Baltimore,  and  is  related 
to  the  Brock  and  Sinkler  families  of  this 
city.” 

The  magazine,  Town  Topics,  had  the 
following  article  in  it: 

“Expressions  of  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Ella 
Brock  Johnson  Rhodes  are  being  heard  on 
all  sides,  for  probably  no  man  in  the  exclus¬ 
ive  ranks  of  Philadelphia  society  was  more 
universally  liked  than  big  Jim  Rhodes,  down 
in  the  social  register  as  James  Mauran 
Rhodes,  J  r. 

A  six-footer,  with  frame  to  correspond 
with  his  height,  he  had  a  heart  that  matched, 
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for  it  was  as  big  as  all  outdoors  and  never 
failed  to  respond  to  a  plea  for  help  or  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  Rhodes  family  lived  out  at  Villa 
Nova,  where  they  are  known  for  their  de¬ 
mocracy,  hobnobbing  with  the  neighbors  they 
deem  are  worth  while,  whether  they  happen 
to  be  of  the  ultra  set  or  just  nice  middle  class- 
ers.  Sixteen  years  ago  Jim  Rhodes  was  a 
big  man  at  Princeton,  where  he  figured  in 
athletics  and  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  class¬ 
mates. 

Not  changed  but  glorified!  Oh!  beauteous  language. 
For  those  who  weep 

Mourning  the  loss  of  some  dear  face  departed, 

Fallen  asleep! 

Hushed  into  silence,  never  more  to  comfort, 

The  hearts  of  men. 

Gone,  like  the  sunshine  of  another  country, 

Beyond  our  Ken. 

In  the  clear  morning  of  that  other  country 
In  Paradise 

With  the  face  that  we  have  loved  and  cherished 
He  shall  arise. 

Think  of  us,  dearest  one,  while  o’er  life’s  waters 
We  seek  the  land  — 

Missing  thy  voice,  thy  touch,  and  the  true  helping 
Of  thy  kind  hand. 

Till  through  the  storm  and  tempest;  safely  anchored 
Just  on  the  other  side, 

We  find  thy  dear  face,  looking  through  death’s  shadows. 
Not  changed,  but  glorified! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


HE  following  summer,  1911,  my  husband 


I  took  me  away.  We  left  Philadelphia  in 
July,  thermometer  98°,  We  went  to  Tor¬ 
onto,  Canada,  and  from  there  to  Owens 
Sound,  where  we  took  a  steamer  and  crossed 
Lake  Superior,  Lake  Huron  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liams.  We  were  so  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
intense  heat.  At  Fort  Williams  we  took  a 
train  for  Banft.  The  morning  we  arrived  it 
was  snowing  and  the  thermometer  was  36°. 
We  were  nearly  frozen  driving  up  to  the 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Robert  Brock  was  there,  and  we 
heard  her  say  that  if  she  only  had  time  for 
one  more  journey  while  on  earth,  that  she 
would  go  to  Alaska.  She  had  been  there,  and 
praised  the  journey  so  well  that  we  decided 
to  go  there.  We  started  from  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  on  an  English  boat.  The 
rule  of  the  sea  is  that  the  English  bo-ats  stop 
at  only  one  American  port,  so  we  were  four 
days  sailing  up  to  Skagway,  where  we  went 
over  the  “White  Horse”  pass,  where  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people,  horses  and  dogs, perished  in 
the  rush  for  gold  in  1898.  At  the  top  we 
could  stand  with  one  foot  on  American  soil, 
the  other  on  English  soil.  We  were  four 
days  returning  to  Vancouver.  I  never  can 
hope  to  see  more  beautiful  scenery  than  we 
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saw  on  that  journey;  snow  clad  mountains  on 
each  side.  We  saw  several  glaciers,  icebergs, 
and  whales,  and  saw  ‘‘deer”  swimming  across 
where  the  water  was  narrow  at  a  place  called 
“Wrangle”.  One  place  we  stopped,  at  "Prince 
Rupert”,  was  to  be  later  the  terminus  of  the 
"Great  Northern  Railroad”.  Here  thev 
wanted  us  to  buy  a  lot  of  ground  for  $25,000 
— we  found  this  lot  a  piece  off  the  side  of  a 
mountain!!!  And  we  were  supposed  to  dig  it 
down  to  the  level  of  the  ground  to  build  a 
house  on.  At  every  place  we  stopped  there 
were  many  Indians  and  lots  of  ‘Totem  Poles', 
and  at  every  place  there  was  an  English 
church.  After  our  return  we  visited  "Yel¬ 
lowstone  Park”  where  we  saw  the  most  won¬ 
derful  springs,  -and  many  bears.  From  there 
we  came  to  “Santa  Barbara”  to  visit  Admiral 
and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Bacon.  She  was  one  of 
our  bridesmaids.  While  here  we  stayed  at 
"Miramar”.  We  had  a  nice,  small  bungalow, 
and  went  to  the  main  "large  house”  for  our 
meals.  We  fell  in  love  with  the  place.  To 
this  day  I  wish  I  could  go  back  there  to  live. 
We  did  return  for  several  winters. 

In  1912  my  mother,  Mrs.  Charles  L. 
Borie,  was  over  ninety-three  years  old,  and 
had  been  going  to  Atlantic  City  every  sum¬ 
mer  for  many  years.  She  was  a  great  sufferer 
from  rheumatism,  but  was  interested  in  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  used  to  knit  lovely  af- 
ghans,  which  she  enjoyed  presenting  to  her 
grandchildren.  She  loved  to  have  visitors  and 
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was  very  entertaining.  The  summer  of  1912 
she  gradually  grew  weaker,  and  on  July  22, 
1912,  she  died  at  Atlantic  City.  Funeral  ser¬ 
vices  were  held  at  St.  Stevens  Church  on  10th 
Street,  in  Philadelphia,  and  she  was  buried 
in  the  Borie  family  vault  at  “Laurel  hill'’,  on 
in  the  Borie  family  vault  at  Laurel  hill,  on 
phia, — one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  I  have 
ever  seen. 

GROWING  OLD 

A  little  more  gray  in  the  lessening  hair 
Each  day  as  the  years  go  by; 

A  little  more  stooping  of  the  form, 

A  little  more  dim  the  eye. 

A  little  more  faltering  of  the  step 
As  we  tread  life’s  pathway  o’er, 

But  a  little  nearer  every  day 

To  the  ones  who  have  gone  before. 

A  little  more  halting  of  the  gait, 

And  a  dullness  of  the  ear ; 

A  growing  weariness  of  the  frame 
With  each  swift — passing  year. 

A  fading  of  hopes,  and  ambitions,  too, 

A  faltering  in  life’s  quest ; 

But  a  little  nearer  every  day 
To  a  sweet  and  peaceful  rest. 

A  little  more  loneliness  in  life 
As  the  dear  ones  pass  away; 

A  bigger  claim  in  the  Heavenly  land 
With  every  passing  day. 

A  little  farther  from  toil  and  care, 

A  little  less  way  to  roam ; 

A  drawing  near  to  a  peaceful  voyage, 

And  a  happy  welcome  home. 

My  mother  and  her  sister,  my  dearx\unt 
Lizzie  Borie,  were  daughters  of  my  grand- 
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father,  Thomas  McKean,  and  his  wife,  Sarah 
Clementina  Pratt. 

My  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Mc¬ 
Kean,  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  March  19,  1734. 

Before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  he 
was  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Counties  of  Newcastle, 
Kent,  and  Sussex. 

On  April  17,  1758,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Pennsylvania. 

To  briefly  recapitulate  Mr.  McKean’s 
services  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
oendence:  First,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
ne  assisted  in  passing  the  resolution  of  the 
15th  of  May.  Next  as  an  “eminent  civilian”, 
he  was  the  chief  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  citi¬ 
zens  which  ratified  the  resolution.  As  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  he  is¬ 
sued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  deputies  of  all  the 
committees  in  the  state,  and  also  reported  this 
to  Congress.  As  Colonel  of  a  battalion  he 
joined  his  command,  and  the  resolution  was 
again  ratified;  he  took  the  chair  as  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  at  his  in¬ 
stance  the  resolution  was  again  ratified;  he 
called  to  order  the  meeting  of  deputies  at 
Carpenter’s  Hall,  who  had  met  together  in 
answer  to  his  call,  and  was  made  chairman. 
The  meeting  agreed  to  support  a  vote  of 
Congress,  that  these  colonies  are  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  states.  As  a  privileged  delegate 
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from  that  meeting,  he  walked  into  Congress 
and  laid  the  report  before  that  body.  He 
voted  for  the  Declaration  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  but  his  vote  was  neutralized  by 
Mr.  Read,  who  voted  against  him;  he  sent  an 
express  at  his  own  expense  for  Mr.  Rodney, 
and  on  the  second,  and  on  the  memorable  4th 
of  July,  with  Mr.  Rodney  outvoted  Mr. 
Read,  and  secured  a  unanimous  vote. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  McKean’s  ex¬ 
ertions,  the  engrossed  Declaration  could  not 
have  been  headed  as  it  now  is — The  UN¬ 
ANIMOUS  Declaration  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States. 

In  1777  Mr.  McKean  received  from  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  was  elected  President  of  Congress 
on  July  10,  1781. 

Three  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life 
of  Thomas  McKean  deserve  especial  men¬ 
tion  : 

1st — That  he  was  the  only  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  who  retained  his 
seat  successively  (with  the  exception  of  one 
year)  from  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  in  1765, 
and  the  1st  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  to 
the  peace  in  1783. 

2nd — That  while  sitting  in  Congress  as 
a  delegate  from  Delaware  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania;  both  states 
claiming  him. 

3rd — The  number  of  high  offices  he 
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held  at  one  and  the  same  time.  While  sit¬ 
ting  as  a  delegate  from  Delaware  in  Congress 
and  the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Delaware  Assembly  and 
also  Speaker,  and  for  a  while  became  ex  of¬ 
ficio  President  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  year  before  this 
he  was  colonel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
te  rs,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  In¬ 
spection  and  Observation.  Subsequently,  he 
held  at  the  same  time  the  three  offices  of 
delegate  from  Delaware,  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  President  of  Congress.  In 
later  years  he  was  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1799  Thomas  McKean  was  elected 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1802  he  was 
re-elected  and  served  for  nine  years,  and 
when  he  retired,  he  was  seventy-five  years 
old,  and  had  been  before  the  public  contin¬ 
uously  for  forty-six  years. 

He  died  on  June  24th,  aged  eighty-three 

vears. 

J 

Taken  from  the  Genealogy  of  the 

MCKEAN  FAMILY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

by 

Robert  Buchanan 

In  October  1915  there  was  a  Fete  held 
in  Philadelphia  called  “Made  in  America 
Fete”  to  raise  funds  for  the  Emergency  Aid 
Association  for  war  work.  To  do  my  share 
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I  offered  to  get  up  a  “Dog  and  Pet  show”  on 
condition  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  run  it 
myself  without  any  committee.  So  I  got  up 
this  Pet  show,  my  husband  -acting  as  treasur¬ 
er.  M  iss  Vanclain  donated  two  small  Shet¬ 
land  ponies  to  the  show  that  were  sold,  great¬ 
ly  adding  to  the  receipts.  The  show  lasted 
all  day,  eight  hours,  was  well  attended,  and 
in  the  evening  I  turned  in  $800.00  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  “Made  in  America”  Fete. 
This  was  on  the  evening  of  October  14th. 
The  next  day,  October  15th,  my  husband  and 
I  started  out  west,  went  to  San  Francisco  for 
a  few  days  to  see  the  Exposition  that  was  be¬ 
ing  held  here  at  that  time,  and  then  went  to 
“M  iramar”,  where  we  arrived  on  October 
30th. 

Two  months  afterwards,  my  brother-in- 
law,  Frank  Mauran,  telegraphed  us  he  had 
an  offer  for  our  house  at  Ardmore.  We  ac¬ 
cepted  the  offer,  and  sold  our  house  there. 
Our  furniture  was  put  in  storage,  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  look  for  a  lot  on  which  to  build  a 
smaller  house.  We  were  now  alone;  all  our 
children  had  married — Lily,  the  last  one  to 
leave  us,  having  married  S.  Franklin  Sharf- 
less,  May  26,  1913.  We  inquired  about  build¬ 
ing  lots  at  Radmor,  Pa.,  and  at  Itham,  Pa. 
Tom  Newhall  inquired  for  us,  and  we  con¬ 
sulted  several  “real  estate”  men  at  Byrn 
Mawr,  Pa.,  and  Haverford,  Pa.,  but  found 
lots  were  more  expensive  there  than  in  “San¬ 
ta  Barbara,  Calif.,”  so  we  decided  to  build 
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our  house  here.  We  bought  a  lot  on  Ocean 
View  Avenue  in  the  “Montecito  Valley”,  a 
little  south  of  Santa  Barbara,  just  two  blocks 
from  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  just  back  of 
“Miramar”.  We  bought  the  lot  in  February, 
began  building  our  house  in  March,  and 
moved  into  it  May  31st,  1916.  The  house 
we  designed  ourselves — we  copied  the  plan 
of  one  of  the  bungalows  we  loved  at  “Mir¬ 
amar”.  Our  furniture  was  sent  out  to  us  from 
Philadelphia.  Our  three  daughters  had  at¬ 
tended  to  having  the  furniture  stored,  and 
they  had  it  sent  out  to  us.  We  soon  had  it  un¬ 
packed  and  our  house  settled.  We  were  very 
nappy  the  years  we  spent  there.  We  had  our 
garden  and  fruit  trees  planted,  and  passed 
many  hours  in  our  beautiful  garden  at  “Mon 
Desir”. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


WE  were  all  very  interested  in  the  terrible 
world-wide  war  that  was  going  on  at 
that  time.  The  Red  Cross  had  its  meetings; 
every  one  that  could  w'orked  there  every  day. 
I  called  a  meeting  at  our  house  for  the  people 
to  sign  cards  saying  what  they  could  do,  in 
case  wounded  soldiers  should  need  our  help. 
As  I  could  not  go  to  the  ‘‘Red  Cross”  towrork 
I  wanted  to  do  “my  bit”.  Several  ladies 
joined  together  and  bought  a  large  knitting 
machine  that  wras  put  in  our  house.  No  one 
here  knew  how'  to  put  it  together  or  how  to 
use  it,  so  I  had  a  man  come  from  the  knit¬ 
ting  mill  in  Los  Angeles,  and  he  put  the 
machine  together.  He  tried  to  showr  me  how' 
to  knit  a  sw-eater.  He  did  not  know'  much 
about  it,  but  helped  me  a  little.  So  I  tried  to 
make  a  sweater.  I  remember  the  first  one  I 
ripped  up  three  or  four  times,  but  at  last  I 
succeeded,  and  made  a  great  many  sweaters 
for  our  soldiers.  One  time  the  “Red  Cross” 
had  a  “drive”  for  a  large  number  of  sweaters, 
and  I  made  over  two  hundred  in  two  months. 
I  must  here  say  that  my  dear  husband  wound 
all  the  w’orsted  I  used,  and  the  wrool  I  used 
was  so  fine  I  had  to  have  three  strands,  each 
wound  on  a  different  spool.  So  I  used  three 
at  a  time.  It  wras  no  joke  to  wind  that  w’ool!!! 
He  w'ound  wool,  and  I  made  sweaters  all  dav 
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long,  during  the  two  months  I  made  over  two 
hundred  sweaters,  and  many  scarfs  I  made 
also.  Many  people  ordered  sweaters  and 
scarfs  from  me  as  they  could  not  knit  them 
themselves.  There  was  a  lovely  little  church 
near  our  house,  “All  Saints  by  the  Sea”,  in 
which  we  were  all  very  much  interested.  The 
Rector,  Rev.  George  F.  Weld,  called  on  us 
and  asked  rav  husband  (when  he  heard  his 
name,  James  Mauran  Rhodes),  “Are  you  re¬ 
lated  to  Lawrence  Mauran?”  And  then  he 
said,  “I  knew  him  at  the  School  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  Boston.”  My  husband  replied,  “Why, 
yes,  he  is  my  brother.”  After  all,  the  world  is 
small!!  We  are  always  meeting  friends,  or  re¬ 
lations  here.  I  believe  most  everybody  we 
know  will  come  here  in  time.  And  why  not? 
Why  do  people  stay  in  the  east,  in  the  cold 
and  damp  east,  when  they  can  come  to  such 
a  climate  as  we  have  here? 

In  1918  I  started  a  “Garden  Club”  in 
Santa  Barbara.  I  had  been  so  interested  in 
several  Garden  Clubs  in  the  east;  was  a 
member  of  the  “Philadelphia  Garden  Club” 
•and  “The  Montgomery  County  Garden 
Club”,  and  felt  it  very  necessary  to  start  one 
here.  We  tried  to  do  some  war  work,  too.  We 
had  sixteen  war  gardens  one  summer.  We 
helped  people  who  were  not  well  off,  and 
could  not  send  large  checks  and  who  wanted 
to  do  “their  bit”,  to  make  gardens,  and  raise 
vegetables  and  food  of  all  kinds.  We  had  a 
man  plough  up  the  ground  for  them,  and  we 
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lent  them  spades  and  hose  for  watering,  and 
gave  them  plants  and  seeds,  “The  Garden 
Club”  donating  these.  The  Club  also  made 
bags,  and  filled  them  with  necessary  things 
for  the  soldiers.  For  two  winters  I  held  a 
sale  of  flowers  in  front  of  Diehl's  grocery 
store  on  State  Street,  Santa  Barbara,  to  raise 
money  for  our  local  charities.  I  used  to  put 
advertisements  in  the  paper  that  flowers  were 
needed  for  the  sale  on  Saturdays,  the  money 
to  go  each  week  to  a  different  charity.  The 
“Visiting  Nurse  Association”;  “The  Associ¬ 
ated  Charities”;  “The  Red  Cross”;  these  all 
needed  help.  Everyone  was  giving  largely  to 
the  “war”  needs,  so  “local  charities”  suffered. 
I  used  to  sit  on  a  chair  out  on  the  pavement  in 
front  of  Diehl’s  grocery  store,  and  asked  sev¬ 
eral  ladies  each  week  to  help  the  sale.  These 
ladies  would  dress  in  pretty  flowered  materi¬ 
als,  with  lovely  hats  on,  and  surrounded  by 
many  beautiful  flowers — it  was  a  very  pretty 
sight,  and  the  street  would  be  filled  with 
people  carrying  large  bunches  of  flowers.  We 
used  to  take  in  about  $150.00  each  week — 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less — and  we  al¬ 
ways  had  quantities  of  beautiful  flowers. 

Those  days  seem  far  away  now,  and  I 
feel  as  if  my  usefulness  was  over — a  thing  of 
the  past.  For  there  is  verv  little  1  can  do  now 

mJ 

to  “help  people”.  In  a  word  I  am  not  “need¬ 
ed’’.  All  my  life  I  have  loved  to  help  people 
- — to  try  and  make  people  happy. 

If  anyone  should  ask  me  what  I  think  is 
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my  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  I  should  say, 
“trying  to  be  pleasant  and  agreeable,  and  to 
make  people  around  me  happy!!” 

On  January  5th,  1921,  my  dear  husband 
and  I  celebrated  our  “Golden  Wedding”,  our 
fiftieth  anniversary.  We  had  been  blessed 
with  a  long,  happy  married  life.  We  had  a 
reception  at  the  hotel  “El  Mirasol”  in  the 
afternoon,  and  many  friends  came. 

The  best  way  for  me  to  tell  you  about 
this  reception  is  to  quote  to  you  from  an  ar¬ 
ticle  written  by  my  brother-in-law,  George 
Champlin  Mason,  of  Ardmore,  Pa. 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mauran  Rhodes 
(Emily  Borie)  are  celebrating  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  their  marriage  this  afternoon 
with  a  reception,  from  four  to  six  o’clock  at 
El  Mirasol.  They  will  be  assisted  in  receiving 
by  two  of  their  sons  and  one  daughter-in-law, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Mauran  Rhodes 
and  F.  Mauran  Rhodes,  and  Mrs.  Albert  W. 
Bacon  of  Santa  Barbara,  who  was  one  of  the 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  which  took  place 
fifty  years  ago  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
father,  Charles  Louis  Borie,  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Rhodes’  other  sons  and  daughters  whose 
homes  are  across  the  continent,  are  unable  to 
come  to  California  to  attend  their  parents’ 
golden  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rhodes  have  been  show¬ 
ered  with  gifts,  letters  and  messages  of  con¬ 
gratulations  from  relatives,  old  friends  and 
former  servants,  George  Champlin  Mason, 
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a  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Rhodes,  having 
written  the  following  interesting  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mason  is  an  architect  and  an  au¬ 
thor,  one  of  whose  works  is  a  book  on  New¬ 
port,  the  fashionable  eastern  resort.  His  home 
is  at  Ardmore,  Pa. 

‘A  Golden  Wedding — an  occasion  of  joy 
and  reminiscent  of  the  events  of  fifty  years 
of  married  life:  a  life  full  of  usefulness,  joys, 
sorrows  and  united  hearts.  Such  a  record 
culminates  today  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Mauran  Rhodes  of  321  East  Valerio  Street, 
Santa  Barbara,  California. 

‘On  January  5,  1871,  the  Right  Rever¬ 
end  William  Bacon  Stephens,  bishop  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  united  in  marriage  James  Mauran 
Rhodes  of  Providence,  R.  I.  and  Emily  Bor- 
ie,  daughter  of  Charles  Louis  Borie  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  The  bridegroom,  a  scion  of  an 
old  New  England  family,  inheriting  the  best 
traditions  of  Mayflower  and  Pilgrim  ances¬ 
try;  and  the  bride,  descended  on  her  father's 
side  from  French  ancestors  and  on  her  moth¬ 
er’s  from  Governor  Thomas  McKean  of  Pen- 
sylvania,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Am¬ 
erican  Independence,  entered  upon  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  life  with  the  best  wishes  of  their  friends 
In  the  business  and  social  life  of  Philadelphia. 
Their  union  has  been  blessed;  thirteen  child¬ 
ren  have  come  to  them,  several  of  whom  are 
living;  sons  and  daughters  have  been  married 
and  founded  homes  of  their  own;  and  now, 
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in  the  autumn  of  their  days,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rhodes  are  living  the  quiet  and  dignified 
lives  of  American  gentlefolk  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara.  In  their  surroundings  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  realized  the  amount  or  character  of  the 
good  works  that  these  two  people  have  ac¬ 
complished.  For  many  years  their  estate  at 
Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  known  as  “Emys- 
dell'’,  was  the  scene  of  a  generous  hospitality. 
Not  only  for  their  hospitality  were  its  owners 
known.  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Ardmore,  was 
founded  through  their  influence,  and  for 
many  years  largely  supported  by  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  was  its  accounting  warden.  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  the  first 
president  of  the  Merion  Title  and  Trust 
Company  of  Ardmore;  a  member  of  Union 
League  of  Philadelphia;  a  director  of  the 
Girard  National  Bank;  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Club,  the  Merion  Cricket  Club 
and  other  organizations  of  a  financial  and 
business  character;  treasurer  general  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
— in  fact,  a  useful  and  honored  citizen.  Of 
Mrs.  Rhodes  it  might  be  written  that  she  was 
one  looked  upon  as  the  “Lady  Bountiful”. 
Her  hands  and  brain  ever  turned  to  good 
works  as  an  organizer  and  executive  of  charit¬ 
able  undertakings.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America,  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  De¬ 
scendants  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
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Independence,  of  the  Martha  Washington 
Memorial  Society,  and  of  numerous  other  or¬ 
ganizations  of  a  patriotic  and  charitable  na¬ 
ture.  With  an  inborn  love  for  flowers,  Mrs. 
Rhodes  early  turned  her  attention  to  horti¬ 
culture,  and  her  own  estate,  “Emysdell”,  may 
be  said  to  have  “blossomed  like  the  rose”. 
This  love  for  flowers  she  still  indulges,  as 
may  be  seen  by  her  home  in  Montecito. 

‘Of  Mrs.  Rhodes’  bridesmaids,  there  are 
still  living:  Mrs.  Albert  Bacon  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  Calif.;  Mrs.  Richard  Corbin  of  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.;  and  Mrs.  Rhodes'  sister,  Mrs. 
George  C.  Mason,  of  Philadelphia.’  ”. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

OUR  Granddaughter,  Emily  Borie  Harts¬ 
horn,  had  gone  to  Vassar  College  the 
winters  of  1917  and  1918,  and  the  following 
summer  she  enlisted  as  a  “Farmerette”  with 
a  “Vassar  unit,”  and  worked  in  the  fields  to 
do  her  “bit”  in  the  World  War.  In  August 
she  came  down  with  typhoid  fever  and  was 
desperately  ill,  and  was  too  ill  to  go  back  to 
Vassar  College.  So  she  came  out  to  visit  us. 
She  was  with  us  all  winter,  1918.  Not  being 
able  to  go  on  with  her  class  at  “Vassar  Col¬ 
lege”,  she  entered  the  “Lothrop  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  &  Gardening”  at 
Groton,  Massachusetts.  She  graduated  as  a 
Landscape  Architect  in  June,  1921.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  she  became  engaged  to  Dr.  Stuart 
Mudd  from  St.  Louis,  and  they  were  married 
on  September  12th,  1922,  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  Byrn  Mawr.  There  was  a 
large  reception  for  them  afterwards  at  her 
father’s  and  mother’s  home,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Yarnell  Hartshorne,  at  Haverford, 
Pa. 

Her  first  baby  was  born  November  8th, 
1923.  She  named  her  Emily  Borie  Mudd. 
Th  is  is  the  fifth  generation  of  the  name  of 
Emily  Borie,  and  this  dear  baby,  our  first 
great  grandchild,  is  the  seventh  generation  in 
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descent  from  my  great  grandfather,  Pierre 
Hyacinth  Beauvear. 


I  have  tried  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Borie  family,  and  hope  it  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting.  But  I  have  said  very  little  about  my 
dear  husband,  who,  all  through  our  married 
life,  has  been  everything  to  me.  Always  lov¬ 
ing  and  kind;  always  patient  with  my  faults; 
always  ready  to  smooth  away  my  troubles, 
and  I  have  had  many  things  to  worry  me.  He 
has  been  the  best  husband  and  father  God 
ever  made.  I  daily  thank  God  for  my  hus¬ 
band!!  No  two  people  were  ever  less  alike  in 
character  than  we  are.  I  was  always  very  im¬ 
pulsive;  my  husband  never  does  anything  in 
a  hurry.  I  always  felt  that  I  pushed  him  on, 
and  he  pulled  me  back — rather  a  good  team, 
after  all!! 


At  “Miramar”  we  passed  several  anni¬ 
versaries  of  our  wedding.  On  January  5th, 
1916,  we  celebrated  our  forty  fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  by  giving  an  afternoon  tea.  A  great 
many  people  came,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Bacon, 
one  of  our  bridesmaids,  received  with  us,  and 
we  each  carried  -a  small  bouquet  of  flowers 
with  a  paper  ruffle  around  them.  A  friend, 
Mrs.  Conroy,  staying  at  “Miramar”,  wrote 
the  following  verses  for  us: — 
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Said  Jim : 

“You’re  all  the  world  to  me,  Emily, 

Just  as  you  were  long  ago 

When  heaven  was  not  very  far,  dear, 

For  we  dwelt  in  it  here  below. 

All  things  were  rose-hued  and  lovely ; 

You  were  pretty  and  winsome,  and  gav, 

And  always  have  been  just  the  same,  dear, 
Bringing  blessings  and  joy,  till  this  day." 

Her  Answer : 

“Jim,  if  I’m  all  the  world  to  you, 

Just  as  I  was  long  ago 

When  -  we  dwelt  in  a  near-by  heaven, 

And  your  glasses  were  rosy  of  hue, 

Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  like  that, 
dear, 

That  I  could  be  winsome,  and  gay, 

Had  not  you  been  ever  beside  me. 

Bringing  blessings,  and  joy,  till  this  day?" 

A  WISH 

Some  day  beside  you  on  the  porch  I’ll  sit, 

And  slowly  turn  my  hea3,  as  folks  go  by. 

The  shadows  of  the  wind-stirred  vine  may  flit 
About  me  there,  unnoticed  of  my  eye ; 

I  shall  be  filled  with  measureless  content, 

Nor  care  if  skies  be  overcast,  or  blue  — 

No  restlessness  with  pleasure  will  be  blent. 

If  I  may  sit  those  dear,  dear  days,  with  you. 

There  may  be  roses  blooming  by  the  porch. 

There  may  be  morning  glories  on  the  wall. 

The  hollvhock  may  flaunt  his  garish  torch, 

Yet  should  they  not,  I’d  see,  and  scent  them  all. 
For  in  the  years  we’ve  travelled  side  by  side 
We’ve  watched,  and  loved,  those  bonny  things — 
together, 
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Mr.  and 
‘‘Mon  Desir’ 


Mrs.  Tames  Mauran  Rhodes 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1916 
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Their  perfume  and  their  color  shall  abide, 

Deep  in  our  love,  though  wintry  be  the  weather. 
Why  should  1  think  upon  some  heaven  that  lies 
Beyond  this  life  we’ve  known,  and  still  shall  know? 
I  want  its  loveliness  to  surprise 
My  earth-trained  vision,  when  I  homeward  go. 

The  sweetest  faith  that  I  can  comprehend 
Is  that  throughout  the  years  that  shall  ensue 
Between  life’s  middle  and  its  mist-veiled  end — 

I  may  stay  quiet,  somewhere,  close  by  you. 


My  husband  and  I  are  now  living  in 
“Santa  Barbara",  California.  We  are  alone, 
all  our  dear  eight  children  having  married 
and  left  us.  We  dearly  love  this  beautiful 
place — the  climate  and  scenery  are  the  most 
beautiful  and  wonderful  that  can  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Santa  Barbara  is 
surrounded  by  mountains,  shaped  like  a 
horse  shoe,  they  come  down  to  the  sea.  The 
shadows  and  colors  on  these  mountains,  for¬ 
ever  changing,  make  a  picture  one  never  tires 
of,  and  the  “sunsets”  are  a  glorious  sight. 
Flowers  and  fruits  grow  in  our  garden  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  winters  are  never 
too  cold,  and  the  summers  are  never  too  hot; 
this  is  an  all  year  round  place  to  live.  We 
have  made  many  dear  friends  here,  and  we 
are  together — my  dear  husband  and  I — and  if 
we  have  accomplished  nothing  else  in  our 
life,  there  is  one  thing  we  have  left  our 
children — the  memory  of  the  great  happiness 


that  can  come  to  two  people  who  really  love 
each  other.  I  feel  there  is  not  enough  love 
and  “tolerance"  in  the  world  just  now.  I  am 
truly  glad  our  last  years  are  to  be  spent  in 
this  beautiful  place.  I  call  it  “God's  Country". 

HEAVEN  ON  EARTH 

There’s  a  town  in  the  land  of  the  poppy 
Where  people  are  loth  to  depart,  — 

Every  day  adds  new  zest, 

Every  new  charm  seems  best, 

As  this  song  gushes  forth  from  the  heart: 

Santa  Barbara,  we  love  you  so ; 

You’ve  no  equal — none — where’er  we  go! 

Cool  in  summer,  warm  in  fall, 

You're  the  grandest  place  of  all ; 
Mountain-girded,  ocean  at  your  feet, 

Nature  made  your  setting  most  complete; 

Untold  worth  — 

You’re  heaven  on  earth. 

SANTA  BARBARA! 

By  David  H.  Schauer. 
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Genealogy 


Children  of 

ames  Mauran  Rhodes  and  Emily  Borie  Rhodes: 

Clementina  Borie  Rhodes  now  Mrs.  E.  Y.  Hartshorne. 

A  son  still  born. 

Mary  Aborn  Rhodes  now  Mrs.  G.  P.  Dodge. 

James  Mauran  Rhodes  married  Ella  Brock  Johnson. 
Frank  Mauran  Rhodes  married  Mrs.  Egbert  Chapman. 
Elizabeth  McKean  Rhodes  married  S.  F.  Sharpless. 


(  Emily  Borie  Rhodes  died  when  six  months  old. 
Emily  Beauveau  Rhodes  now  Mrs.  S.  D.  Sinkler. 
Charles  Borie  Rhodes  married  Clare  Morris. 

Sophy  Beauveau  Rhodes  died  at  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
Laurence  Mauran  Rhodes  married  Caroline  Ethel  Kidder. 
A  son  still  born. 

Edith  Rhodes  died,  six  months  old. 
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Our  daughter,  Clementina  Hartshorne,  and  her 
husband  have  a  lovely  home  at  Haverford,  Pa.  They 
have  four  children,  three  daughters,  and  one  son: 

Caroline  Cope  Hartshorxe. 

Emily  Borie  Hartshorxe  (married  to  Dr.  Stuart  Mudd 

in  September,  1922. 

Clementina  Rhodes  Hartshorxe. 

Edward  Yarn  all  Hartshorxe,  Jr. 

Airs.  Stuart  Aludd  is  working  with  her  husband 
in  the  laboratory  at  the  Rockfeller  Foundation,  New 
York  City,  doing  research  work.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Emily  Borie  Aludd,  my  first  great-grandchild. 
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Our  daughter,  Mary  Rhodes  Dodge,  has  four 
children,  three  daughters  and  one  son: 

Mary  Rhodes  Dodge. 

Marian  Phelps  Dodge. 

Dorothy  Dodge. 

Guy  Phelps  Dodge,  Jr. 

The  oldest  girl,  Mary  Rhodes  Dodge,  graduated 
last  year  as  a  trained  nurse,  having  chosen  that  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  second  daughter,  Marian  Phelps  Dodge,  is 
office  secretary  to  the  Federation  of  Churches  and  the 
main  line  branch  number  one  American  Red  Cross  Soci¬ 
ety  at  Bryn  Mawr;  and  the  two  other  children  are  still 
at  school. 


» 
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Our  son,  James  Mauran  Rhodes,  Jr.,  married  Ella 
Brock  Johnson  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

They  had  a  lovely  home  in  \  ilia  N  ova,  Penn. 

On  April  11th,  1911,  our  son  died,  and  after  his 
death  his  wife  moved  to  Baltimore,  where  she  is  living 
at  the  present  time. 

They  had  no  children. 
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Our  son,  Frank  Mauran  Rhodes,  went  to  Kansas 
City,  he  was  in  business  there  some  years  and  on  July 
29th,  1914,  he  married  Mrs.  Egbert  Chapman,  the  mar¬ 
riage  taking  place  at  Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts. 
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Our  daughter,  Lily,  was  the  last  of  our  daughters 
to  leave  us.  She  was  married  to  S.  Franklin  Sharpless, 
on  Alav  26th,  1913.  They  have  a  beautiful  home  at 
West  Town,  Pa.  They  have  one  son,  a  fine  lovely  boy, 
named  Franklyn  Sharpless.  They  live  in  Philadelphia 
during  the  winter  months,  and  spend  their  summers  at 
their  country  place  called  “Lenape”  at  West  Town, 
Penn. 
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Our  daughter,  Emily  Beauveau  Rhodes,  married 
S.  Deas  Sinkler,  and  has  six  children,  five  boys  and  one 
daughter : 

Wharton  Sinkler  3rd. 

James  Mauran  Rhodes  Sinkler. 

Emily  Beauveau  Sinkler. 

Arthur  Brock  Sinkler. 

Deas  Sinkler. 

Charles  Sinkler. 


They  have  a  lovely  place  at  Radnor,  Pa. 

The  oldest  boy,  Wharton  Sinkler  3rd,  has  been 
working  for  three  years,  and  at  present  he  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  son,  James  M  auran  Rhodes  Sinkler,  are  both  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Philadelphia  General  Electric  Co. 

The  daughter,  Emily  Beauveau  Sinkler,  graduated 
from  Miss  Wright’s  School,  Bryn  Mawr,  on  June  2, 
1925. 
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Our  son,  Charles  Borie  Rhodes  went  out  West. 

After  being  there  some  years,  he  married  Claire 
Morris,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  B.  Morris  and  his  wife, 
of  Lewistown,  Idaho.  They  were  married  in  1910,  they 
now  live  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  and  have  three 
children,  a  son,  and  twin  daughters: 

James  Mauran  Rhodes. 

Jeanne  Rhodes.  ) 

V  twins 

Margaret  Rhodes.  ) 

Santa  Monica  is  a  beautiful  place,  the  sea  on  one 
side,  a  lovely  long  range  of  mountains  on  the  other. 
Borie’s  business  is  in  Los  Angeles,  twenty  miles  from 
Santa  Monica.  He  motors  in  every  day  to  his  office. 
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Our  son,  Laurence  Mauran  Rhodes,  went  West 
with  his  brother,  Borie,  and  on  July  21st,  1915,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Ethel  Kidder,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  They  have  no 
children.  They  live  in  Pacific  Grove,  California,  have  a 
nice  house,  and  a  great  many  friends  around  them.  The 
ocean  front,  there,  is  most  beautiful,  great  rocks  with 
the  Pacific  ocean  breaking  over  them,  and  the  seventeen 
mile  drive  to  Carmel,  from  Pacific  Grove,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  drives  1  ever  took.  The  shore  along  this 
drive  reminds  me  very  much  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
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Addenda 


January,  1909. 

My  aunt,  Josephine  Borie,  writes  of  her  family 
from  such  records  as  she  has  been  able  to  find,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Record  of  My  Family  from  1784 

Jean  Pierre  Hyacinth  Beauveau,  born  in  the  island 
of  St.  Vincent,  May  18,  1756,  married  Elizabeth 

Brown,  born  in  England,  November  21,  1764,  and  mar¬ 
ried  in  old  Church,  Philadelphia  on  July  7,  1784.  Their 
children  were : 

I.  Suzanne  Rose  Beauveau,  born  May  18,  1785,  and 

baptized  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

II.  Sophia  Beauveau  (my  grandmother),  born  March 
21,  1789,  at  Cape  Francois,  San  Domingo,  and 
baptized  in  Philadelphia  June  6,  1792. 

III.  Ann  Emily,  born  at  Cape  Francois,  December  11, 

1793,  and  baptized  at  St.  Mary's,  June  6,  1794. 

IV.  Edward  Peter,  the  first  born  son  in  Philadelphia, 

August  15,  1795,  and  died  November  21,  1796. 

V.  Maria  Louisa  ) 

-p»  T T  r  twins  born  November  22,  1798. 

Eliza  Helen  ) 

From  the  above  record  it  would  appear  that  they 
alternated  between  Cape  Francois  and  Philadelphia,  and 
were  at  the  first  mentioned  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  Blacks,  and  were  subjected  to  severe  suffering  in 
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many  ways.  Finally,  mv  great-grandfather  died  there, 
1802,  and  his  family  took  passage  on  the  last  boat  leav¬ 
ing  the  port  for  New  York,  and  after  untold  hardships, 
landed  there  after  six  weeks,  and  shortly  after  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Philadelphia. 

Suzanne,  the  eldest  girl,  married  John*  Sulange  in  1804 
(June).  He  died  the  following  December. 

Elias  Gilbert  of  Bordeaux  married  her  in  September, 
1807. 

Sophia  Beauveau  married  John  Joseph  Borie  from 
‘‘Villeneuve  Sur  1’eau,”  France,  February,  1808. 

Emily,  married  John  Rainoldi  of  Milan,  June,  1814,  who 
was  lost  at  sea  in  December  following. 

Eliza  Helen  Beauveau,  married  on  June  25th,  1825, 

Peter  Louis  Laguevenne  of  New  York  (from  France) . 

Maria  Louisa  never  married. 

My  great-grandmother  died  in  her  house  in  Fourth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  February  24th,  1852,  and  aunt 

Guibert  in  1865. 


From  the  time  that  my  great-grandmother  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  she  determined  to  do  something 
to  support  herself  and  her  five  children.  She  managed 
to  take  lodgers  and  among  them  was  John  Joseph  Borie, 
who  married  my  grandmother,  Sophia  Beauveau,  in 
1808.  Of  their  marriage  were  born  thirteen  children. 

I.  The  first  was  still  born — a  boy. 

II.  Adolph  Edward,  born  November  25,  1809,  married 
Elizabeth  McKean. 

III.  Emily  Maria,  born  November  24,  1810,  married 

Henry  Bohlen,  1833. 

IV.  Beauveau,  born  1811,  died  1832. 

V.  Sophia,  born  December  30,  1813. 

VI.  Elizabeth,  born  October,  1816,  died  1821. 

VII.  Charles  Louis,  born  January  7,  1820,  died  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1886,  married  Clementine  McKean, 
1843. 

VIII.  Maria,  born  February  21,  1821,  married  Robert 
Leech  in  1847. 

IX.  Henry  Peter,  born  April  9,  1823,  married  Clem¬ 
entine  White,  1864. 

X.  Eliza,  born  April  18,  1825,  married  Dr.  Wm.  V. 
Keating,  November,  1861. 

XI.  Louisa,  born  1828,  died  aged  four  years. 

XII.  John  Joseph,  born  December  20,  1830,  married 
Henrietta  Bache,  1854.  She  died.  He  then  mar¬ 
ried  Susan  Halsey. 

XIII.  Josephine,  born  1834. 
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628 

6  M  6 

1  1/6 

628 

737 

20/1  M 

6/5 

628 

6  M  7 

20/6 

628 

738 

20/1  1 

3/2 

628 

6  M  8 

1  1/6 

628 

739 

20/1  0 

5/8 

628 

6  M  9 

11/6 

628 

7  M  0 

6/16 

10/2 

628 

650 

20/8 

628 

7  M  1 

6/1  6 

20/5 

628 

65  1 

5/  1  0 

628 

7  M  2 

20/  1  2 

5/10 

628 

652 

7/3 

628 

7  M  3 

6/3 

5/10 

628 

653 

20/  1  1 

628 

7  M  M 

7/5 

20/6 

628 

6  5  M 

1  2/  1 

628 

7  M  5 

20/6 

zee 

I 


628 

773 

20/  1  M 

628 

7  7  M 

13/10 

628 

775 

2  1/5 

628 

776 

9/2 

628 

777 

20/9 

628 

778 

20/  1  M 

628 

779 

7/M 

628 

780 

9/2 

628 

781 

17/1 

626 

782 

IM/2 

628 

783 

13/12 

628 

7  8  M 

17/8 

628 

785 

5/3 

628 

786 

8/1  M 

628 

787 

8/  1  M 

628 

788 

20/M 

628 

789 

M/2 

628 

790 

20/  1  1 

628 

791 

6/  1  8 

628 

792 

3/1 

628 

793 

20/12 

628 

79M 

1  1/6 

628 

795 

20/9 

628 

796 

20/  1  1 

628 

797 

8/5 

626 

798 

8/7 

628 

799 

M/1 

628 

800 

3/1 

628 

801 

3/3 

628 

802 

22/2 

628 

803 

8/  1  3 

628 

8  0  M 

6/1  6 

628 

805 

6/3 

628 

806 

13/13 

628 

807 

9/5 

628 

808 

9/M 

628 

809 

20/  1  M 

628 

8  1  0 

1  1/2 

628 

811 

20/M 

628 

812 

20/8 

628 

8  1  3 

3/2 

628 

8  1  M 

3/2 

628 

815 

5/10 

628 

816 

20/  1  M 

628 

817 

M/  1 

628 

8  1  8 

7/M 

628 

819 

9/2 

628 

820 

M/2 

628 

821 

6/  1 

628 

822 

20/12 

628 

(SZJ 

6/19 

626 

8  2  M 

20/8 

628 

825 

20/8 

628 

826 

7/2 

628 

827 

9/2 

6  2  B  828 
628  829 
628  830 
628  831 

628  832 
628  833 
628  8  3  M 
628  835 
628  836 
628  837 
628  838 
628  839 
628  8M0 
628  8<41 
628  8M2 
628  8M3 
628  8  M  M 
628  8M5 
628  8  M  6 

628  8M7 
628  8M8 
628  8M9 
628  850 
628  851 
628  852 
628  853 
628  8  5  M 
628  855 


■ 
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(  Lawrence  Mauran  Rhodes 
1  Born  PViiU  I8W,PW2'i 
/  tf/srs/ct/  ✓«✓/**  jl/ 


PROVIDENCE- Ri 


^Charles  Bone  Rh 
,/lWn  PImLv  l*WJt  Anriff- 
\SJarrf4  Sept-’X*1  > 

XJ/  - - 


_ .  ^  tq»o 

i^f/pre  £/>i°t>cn  Af*rr/S 


(Frank  Mckoran  Rhodes 
)  Born  PhiU  18/8,  Noy/./O 
yi*rr,Cj  Jo/y  X?  /f/i 
Bt",p  CAop/na# 


(ttamci  Mowtwn  Rhode 5  (Clrmentln*  Boric  Rhodes  fN«xr^  >?born  Rhodes  ]  (f  lizahelh  Mc^Kran  Rl>odr 


/  Born  Phil' 

)  Married 
/  £//a  Bfc  -  , 

o'ed&r"'  "  *9" 


a.Wb.JvIy  M.  I  Born  I’ixla  Ifi/T  lk-(  tO 

iviV f ] M*w d- urn.  Ocr is 


JPi.Prtri^h-dfn  r  l/l/'l.ytpr  Z3-1  jfJom  PhilalflflO.OcfJt 

>7/ii  low.*  ,  iriamed-»7f.urr»  |HIVn.OcltlHli  ,|  ]jZ'mJ*/>ClZ?i.i*4Me. 

--/  >/  /on  i  Yvrnall  hUrfa/w/jrlCuv  Phelps  Dod^c  V~L  »«»*//»  JAarp/ejj 


—  ^  \D.edCVr'’"”  y  i  ydH-Ard  Ur»»ll  rhffibiW^!OuN'n»«W 

•  QENEAEOOr-  OF-JAMES-MAURAN  •  RHODESl-  ESQ  • 

■  "V  r  rr  JC^f^fftoXt-f/pAedC*  d.s'Aj4cs/>c  A  -*£v  c //«*  7  Pof/Ay  pod?  #  &  >9ej  fa  e  J 

\Ed*vat*/  y&rAtf//  •“  '  '  ~  ”  ' 


Cintlv  Bone  RKode ,  [tniity  BeaiVr.Au  FlhVr  i  Sophia  BeauVeai  Bbodej  tdilfc  Rhodes 
....  B“en  Ph,laJMO,OcK2a  Boro  Iti.U  I8« fib  H  Bor.,  Phil,  IM5,  July  l  Bo,a  Hllle«W.Vov4 

D«d«w»MaAW.-  f'1-  dm  mr^s 


Died  187.1  fell  t 


^7rvV4//'y*'/^//*/if  P*>e/p*  P<y/yC 


!  <y#«v  c*-  ■ 

•Vj"  P^oSS ,m/,/es. 

•*4  »s/**  S,~AS*r  J  dosr  ?  ,f.j 

\  /y  ffiode*  S,»+/er  #  Sfor  x '  //ar-  a  r\r  I  nt  n  «  n* 

« .'^PHILADELPHIA  •  PA  ■ 

^  y*,/y  3  J~ 

1  r*Gr/,  J  J/»r4-/cs»  3  <S,*r//  f  V 


